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An Editorial— 


Dollars vs. 


T a session of the Hungarian Parliament the 
other day it was made known that the United 

States had dispatched a strongly-worded note 

of protest to the Hungarian as well as to the Soviet 
governments. There was no stir, no joy in the gather- 
ing. Everyone shrugged his shoulders: “Another 
note!” When the State Department sent a note to 


Bulgaria protesting against the arrest of a leader of 


the democratic elements, the impression was the same, 
The only upshot was an arrogant reply from Sofia 
and a protest of the Soviet press against American 
meddling in the internal affairs of other nations. 

If this country is rapidly losing prestige in Europe 
it is because of the discrepancy between the torrent 
of vociferous protests and the utter absence of any 
sort of action. The two years since the end of the 
war abound in a multitude of diplomatic protests 
such as the world has never before heard. Since the 
case of the 16 Poles in April, 1945, there has been 
an unending series of notes about “elections” and 
terror in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Korea and 
Poland regarding coercion and Communist coups 
and the establishment of puppet governments, The 
diplomatic moves at first evoked a certain interest; 
today they are accepted as a matter of routine. No 
one expects them to yield any results. Everyone 
shrugs his shoulders: “Another note... .” 

Then came the experiment of carrying the disputes 
to the United Nations. England presented its case 
against Albania, which had wantonly mined a naval 
passage, killing 44 British sailors. The British com- 
plaint was discussed; all impartial witnesses recog- 
nized that Britain’s case was right. Nothing came 
out, of the discussion. ‘Then Greece complained against 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian armed intervention. A com- 
Mission was dispatched to investigate on the spot; 
it gathered convincing evidence against Tito and 
Dimitrov. And yet everyone knows that the issue is 
dead. The aggressors will not be punished or even 
condemned. The UN is in no position to stop a 
struggle which amounts to a new Balkan war. 

The recourse to the United Nations proves to be 
just as ineffectual as the dispatch of diplomatic notes. 


Bld * * 


The Truman Doctrine 


Then came what is known as the Truman Doctrine. 
It was the evident conclusion drawn from two years’ 
experience that the threat of force—and nothing but 
foree—can stop the variety of aggression engineered 
by Moscow. The Soviet reply to the Truman Doctrine 
was: “You are bluffing, and we don’t intend to change 
four policy because of a bluff.” As if to underscore 
the fact that it is not easily intimidated, the Soviet 
Government proceeded to stage at last the long- 
prepared Hungarian coup, to establish a new puppet 
regime in Inner Mongolia, to initiate mysterous but 
manifestly aggressive operations in Sinkiang, and to 
reject all the suggested compromises on Austria and 
Germany. By these actions, Stalin was in effect re- 
plying to Truman: Your morals are not our morals; 
your aims are not our aims; your democracy is not 
our democracy, and your threat is phony, your force 
is a sham. Have you the guts to resort to force? 
You have not! And so long as you don’t, your state- 
ments and doctrines won't affect our policies in the 
least. Andrei Gromyko already has prepared, in his 
files. an eloquent speech which will denounce the 
United States as the potential oppressor of Hungary. 
The UN will be made impotent, and your policy will 
meet with defeat and defeat. 

Nothing but force! Despite the Truman Doctrine, 
few people have the courage to face the facts and 


Guns 


draw the inevitable conclusions. They look for a 
mental refuge, they reassuringly deceive themselves. 
Now they believe they have found easy refuge in 
Secretary Marshall’s new economic program for 
Europe. 


* 


The Marshall Doctrine 
Waar the Secretary of State proposes is a wise 


and useful plan to bring order into the business of 
lending and leasing to Europe. It substitutes the 
notion of planned economy for a chaotic amalgam of 
loans, credits, and relief operations. Mr. Marshall 
does not propose an increase in the assistance this 
country is granting to European nations. It is there- 
fore limited in scope. 

Mr. Marshall had hardly announced his plan when 
the chronic self-deceivers in this country and abroad 
jumped on it and began to make it the master key 
for the reconciliation of the East and» West. Russia 
must be invited, they insisted, to participate in the 
new organization. 

Mr. Marshall has indicated that he is not opposed 
to Russian participation—whether be believes it 
feasible or not. But the prospects are not promising. 
The shadow of Mr. Molotov threatened the hurried 
and confused conference of Bevin and Bidault. If 
the Soviet Government accepts the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the continental project, the new plan will 
not work. If Mr. Molotov takes part he will do it 
only to “lead the people of Europe” in a fight against 
this country within the framework of the new or- 
ganization. It is absurd to expect real cooperation on 
the part of the Soviet Union or her satellites. 


* a * 


A Loan to Russia? 


A LOAN to Russia? Material help? Yes, of course, 
It may be a loan of huge proportions, with the most 
favorable conditions, for a great number of years: 
a mass of goods shipped to Russia which would enable 
her to overcome the acute Jack of food and clothing, 
to rehabilitate her agriculture and industry better 
and quicker than could half a dozen Five-Year Plans. 
This country, guided by self-interest, would certainly 
be happy to pursue such a policy of close cooperation 
with Russia if in this way the grave danger of war 
could be ended and millions of lives saved. The only 
conditions required would be for Russia to yield her 
grip on other nations, reduce her army to peacetime 
standards, withdraw it from other countries and 
relinquish her claims to neighboring lands and for 
the control of the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Sea 
of Japan. If the great loan is the road to a stable 
world-at peace, no price is too great. 

But if Russia uses the loan just as she uses her 
internal resources, i.e. to build up her war industry, 
to equip an army of three million men, to finance 
her fifth columns abroad, to sabotage every postwar 
settlement, and to render the United Nations im- 
potent—then there is no sense in either a big or a 
small loan to Russia or any of her satellites. In that 
event, the Western world must go its own way, organ- 
izing a world coalition without Russian affiliation. 

There is no chance that these conditions will be 
accepted by Moscow. The illusion that you can buy 
off a great aggressor with goods and money has be- 
come almost a national tradition in this country. 
How many futile attempts there have been—especially 
in the Far East—to stop Russia and Japan by attrac- 
tive financial proposals! The offers have always been 
turned down. In 1939, Britain also offered a huge 
loan to Hitler if he would give up his foreign de- 


mands, Hitler did not accept and marched on Poland, 
When great parties and governments are seized with 
the idea of world-wide transformation by force and 
coercion, the well-being of their own people recedes 
into the background, and nothing but the expectation 
of force can stop them. 

The first to speak publicly of war with Russia has 
been Mr. Henry Wallace in an interview with news 
papermen the other day. He can envisage a situation, 
he stated—and then retracted—in which he would 
be prepared to take up arms. For example, if Russia 
tries to seize the oil fields of Saudi Arabia. In this 
instance, as, alas, so often, Mr. Wallace is wrong. 

All the oil fields of the Near East are not worth 
the lives of those who will perish in the fight. This 
country will never wage a war of such proportions 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 











The Zurich Conference 


19 Socialist parties met in Zurich, 

Switzerland, to discuss the re- 
establishment of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. After four days of deliberations 
behind closed doors, the conference re- 
solved to appoint a commission “to study 
ways and means” for the rebirth of an 
organization which had been in exist- 
ence since 1889 and 
which was obliged 
to suspend iis ac- 
tivities with the 
outbreak of war in 
1939. 

It was not the 
first time a con- 
ference had been 
called for this pur- 
pose. After a few 
; Ys” «small preliminary 
Dallin gatherings in Lon- 

don toward the end 
of the war, forty delegates representing 
nineteen countries held a conference in 


lL: WEEK the representatives of 





Bournemouth, England, last year. They 
did not announce the revival of the Inter- 
national. Rather, they postponed this act 
until the Zurich conference, where again 
19 Socialist parties were represented. 
The Zurich meeting, in turn, deferred 
this action for an indefinite period. of 
time. 

The reason for this strange sterility 
lies in the fact that a well-knit “Soviet 
bloc” operates within the Socialist as- 
sembly. The delegates of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Rumania arrived 
to represent what they called the So- 
cialist parties of their countries—parties 
which before the war had belonged to 
the Socialist International. A consider- 
able upheaval has taken place in these 
organizations and their leadership since 
the war. All the well-known figures have 
been removed—they are either in prison, 
or doomed to passivity, or else they have 
been obliged to flee abroad. Yugoslavia 
was not represented at all, since its 
Socialists refuse 1 role subservient to 


Tite, and their well-known leader, Zivko 
Topalevich, was compelled to leave his 
country. Ciolkosz, the renowned Polish 
Socialist, was likewise absent, as were 
Zaremba and Zulawski. The Independent 
Socialist Party of Rumania under 
Petrescu was neither» invited nor ad- 
mitted to the Zurich conference. In 
Hungary, Payer, the Socialist leader of 
long standing, has been silenced. Instead 
of all these personalities, known and re- 
spected in Eastern Europe as well as in 
international Socialist circles, a few 
obscure gentlemen, mostly members of 
dictatorial governments, came to repre- 
sent what had previously been Socialist 
parties. They reign by virtue of tne 
good graces of their Communist col- 
leagues and by the benevolence of the 
Moscow Foreign Office. They run their 
countries with the aid of the GPU, what- 
ever its national designation. They keep 
their “comrades” in jail whenever they 
appear to be dangerous to the dictator- 
ship or to Soviet influence in their 
country. Miserable quislings, they are 
watched at their every step; they lack 
the courage to oppose any baseness 
or infamy performed by their Commu- 
nist-Soviet bosses. 
*” * ” 

Anp now this bloc made its appearance 
at a gathering of Socialist parties which 
have grown toe be big popular move- 
ments by dint of their faithful adherence 
to democratic ideals and methods. It was 
obvious that nothing could come of such 
a conference. The great political issues 
of the day had to be avoided because 


there existed no solidarity whatsoever 
among the parties represented at Zurich. 
The principal discussion centered around 
the admission of the German Social 
Democratic Party to the International, 
Kurt Schumacher, its leader was invited 
and, in a lengthy speech, he stressed 
his and his party’s uncompromising 
attitude toward Communism. This was 
enough for the “Soviet bloc.” They had 
come to the conference instructed to 
oppose the admission of the German 
SPD; after Schumacher’s statement — 
which amounted to a challenge to the 
pro-Soviet elements—they voted against 
him. According to the rules, a two- 
thirds majority is required for the ad- 
mission of any new party. Five parties 
abstained from voting, and despite a 
majority vote (including France and 
Britain) in favor of seating Schumacher’s 
delegation, the “Soviet bloe” won out. 
It must be stressed that the nationalist, 
anti-German issue injected into the de- 
bate was in this case merely a convenient 
subterfuge of the pro-Communist forces. 

No Socialist International will ever 
come to life so long as these pro-Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers take part 
in it. A “Socialist” party which turns 
to dictatorship and runs its country by 
Soviet methods does not belong in a 
Socialist International. -Socialism which 
leses its faith in democrecy loses its 
soul. A new Socialist International has 
a function to fulfill, But Moscow’s 
lackeys must be expelled before the 
Socialist International can again begin 
to live. 
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The Home Front— 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








The Undeserted Village 


weeks ago I wrote a row of raptur- 

ous paragraphs about how wonder- 
ful life used to be in my old Ohie village. 
At that time it didn’t occur to me that 
J am living in a village now. And I have 
worked and played in this present village 
ef mine, which we call Greenwich 
Village, longer 
than I ever re- 
mained anywhere 
else in my life. For 


| ees BRYAN started it all. Some 


eighteen years it 
has been my legal 
and voting resi- 
dence—not to men- 
tion short snatches 
of life in it going 
back as far as 
1910. 

When | maund- 
ered on for # page 
®t two about that Ohio town I was point- 
jing with justifiable pride to the fact 
that out there and in those days Negroes 
and whites lived along together and 
didn’t think much about the difference 
jn color. Well, Greenwich Village de- 
serves praise for the very same virtue. 
Every now and then FI eat in some 
yestaurant—perhaps on West 10th St. 
ev West 8th.—and there I see men and 
women of varying hues eating together 
in perfect peace and content. And the 
nice thing about it is that nobody thinks 
about it. The Negroes are not big- 
heartedly tolerated. They are there just 
ihe same as anyone else is. They belong 
ihere because they like the food and have 
woney enough to pay for it. So—speak- 
ing of villages, I pay tribute to this one 
which lies -west of Fifth Avenue and 
Seuth of 14th Street. 

Isabel Bryan jarred me into making 
this tardy motion in the direction of 
justice by publishing The Greenwich 
Village Guide. You can get it for 35e, 
and the address is 49 East 9th Street. 
For the expenditure of that smal] sum 
you may escape untold trouble. Every- 
ene has heard about the chap who, hav- 
ing had a bit too much to drink, hunted 





Bohn 


helplessly for an address on Gay Street 
and when, finally, he came to the place 
where 4th Street runs into 14th he began 
to foam lightly at the lips. From there, 
of course, he was carried off to Bellevue. 
Since the Bryan Guide includes a beau- 
tiful map, it is expressly designed to 
save you from this sad fate and to 
lessen the population of our largest 


hospital. 
* . oa 


Just Country Folks in Disguise 


HIS Bryan lady knows her neighbors. 
If you don’t believe it, send for a copy 
of her weekly, The Villager. There you 
will learn that Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so 
celebrated their 15th or the 50th wed- 
ing anniversary and that Mrs. Flibber- 
degibbet entertained with cards and tea. 
And don’t think that we don’t like it. 
That’s the way we are. When [ walk 
down West 12th Street on the way to 
my breakfast I am sure to exchange 
greetings with old friends. Charlie and 
Phil and John and Anita live in my 
block and on my side of the street. On 
the other side are Fred and Vincent and 
a lot of others. And if you who read 
this happen to live in Kansas or Ver- 
mont, forget about the notion that these 
people are different from you and your 
neighbors. They are not one bit dif- 
ferent—just as hearty, just as decent, 
just as friendly. The butchers and 
grocers and bakers are not just business- 
men making a living. 
and our families. We know them and 
their families. It really is a village. 
Often enough on my way to breakfast 
I see the rubberneck bus making its 
rounds and can hear the driver broad- 
casting about’ the house that Mark 
Twain lived in. I feel like shouting to 
all the good people: You came a long 
way to see exactly what you could have 
seen at home. 

I should explain that nowadays I live 
on the edge of the Village, not far from 
The New ‘Leader office. My colleagues 
are much too vigilant to allow me to get 
away with anything like. an imitation 
of William Dean Howells’ wisecrack 


They know us 


about the coast of Bohemia, but that is 
about the size of it. Formerly [ was at 
home in the very center of the warm 
and beating heart of things, down on 
Christopher Street. So, under the in- 
spiration of the enticing photographs 
of the Guide, last night I went on a tour 
of exploration into things long past. 
Mrs. Bryan’s excellent map was un- 
necessary. That’s a funny thing. The 
streets of this wonderland go every 
which way, and I would find it impossi- 
ble to tell anyone how to find anything. 
But myself—all I have to do is to set 
my feet in motion and they carry me 
just where I want to go. 

First I visited the courtyard of my 
old home. You go in through a low 
gate in an arch. Instantly you are in 
another world, an older, more charming, 
more carefree world. Narrow paths 
deep-shaded under boxwoods conduct 
you to a pool with water splashing in 
and splashing out. All round are the old 
houses, and to the west, three flights up 
are the wide windows of my old apart- 
ment. Many a night there near the 
center of Manhattan I went to sleep to 
the music of that splashing pool hardly 
knowing whether I was deep in the 
greatest of cities or far out in the coun- 
try beside some sequestered brook. 


. * * 


Retreat From Revolt 


Upon my return from the excursion 
into the past, I eased the shock to 
my sersibilities by hunting out the 
Greenwich Village Poetry Anthology 
compiled more than ten years ago by 
that charmingly shy and elusive fellow, 
Martin Bernfeld. The introduction, by 
John Rose Gildea, opens with these 
words: “The poetry of Greenwich Village 
is the poetry of revolt, and Village poets 
who remove from the village often be- 
come static, as did Le Gallienne, Seeger 
and Kilmer.” 

It is an engaging theory, but one 
hardly borne out by the text which fol- 
There is ee. cummings’ sonnet 
beginning: “little joe gould has lost his 
teeth.” And the bird-eyed and alertly 
peering Joe Gould is himself represented 
by a masterpiece on the barricades, only 
these barricades happen to be “the prissy 
sidewalk hedges in front of the Bre- 
voort” behind which “the comrades die 
of over-eating.” Floyd Dell writes of 
romance at Eleven Christopher Street 
as if love and laughter has been his 
private discovery and is quite sure that 


lows. 


all other pairs who follow him and his 
girl in finer houses along that thorough- 
fare will be such dull bourgeois that the 
delights of love will be practically 
thrown away upon them, 

Poe and Whitman must have written 
better things in our village, but in last 
night’s mood these rhymed or at least 
metered things gave me real pleasure. 
My perusal of them, however, increased 
my doubts as to whether the Village 
stands for revolt. I recalled the art fair 
which was held around Washington 
Square only a couple of weeks ago. In 
the galleries along 57th Street modern- 
ism may puzzle the country visitor with 
strange forms. Out on Washington 
Square he would feel at home. Among 
the artists who exhibit there every cow, 
ship, tree or sunset is indubitably just 
what it sets out to be. It may be good 
or bad, the art of revolt it definitely 
is not. 

I may be wrong, but my nostalgic 
wanderings last evening left me with 
the impression that the Village in gen- 
era] is less restless than it used to be. 
My meditations on the bench by the pool 
naturally led to the idea of dining at 
Lee Chumley’s. What a place that used 
to be! What smoking, what drinking, 
what arguments far into the night! 
What crowds of people coming from 
parties or going to parties! But now, 
as I soon found, it is a quiet and respect- 
xble place for the consumption of food— 
end patronized chiefly by young married 
couples. All of this makes for the 
preservation of the race, but hardly for 
revolt. 





THE DAILY WORKER AND | 
“MOSCOW GOLD" 


@ Louis Budenz has charged, ac- | 
cording to the “Wage Earner,” that 
the “Daily Worker,” official publica- | 
tion of the Communist Party, was sub- 
sidized to the tune of $500,000 a year, | 
until a law was passed requiring the | 
registration of “foreign agents” who | 
receive funds from abroad. Budenz 
further charged that Earl Browder, | 

| 





at that time party secretary, regis- | 

tered as a foreign agent in order to | 
| continue receiving the subsidy from | 
| Moscow in accordance with the new 
law, but his action was counter- 
manded by the USSR in order te 
aveid formal recording of their 
| money shipments to the American CP. | 
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Henry Wallace: 
The Calypso of Confusion 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Ca- 
W 0:0 of Confusion came to 

Washington this week in the 
person of Hybrid Henry, the eminent 
linguist who speaks American with a 
Russian accent. As the aftermath shows, 
Wallace’s well-advertised appearance in 
a carefully stage-managed production in 
the nation’s capital may be assessed in 
this way: financially, it was a success; 
propagandistically, it was a failure; 
politically, it remains a question mark. 

The question mark is concerned with 
Wellace’s fundamental purpose in his 
Washington speech. It was obvious from 
his speech that he came tc threaten 
President Truman with political secession 
and defeat in 1948 unless the President 
changes America’s new policy of active 
opposition to Russian aggression and 
again embraces the discarded policy of 
appeasement. That was inherent in 
Wellace’s threat that he would lead a 
third party unless President Truman 
paiu the price demanded. 

Some hasty observers, however, over- 
looked the fact that Wallace may have 
been waving an empty sandhbag. Whether 
Wallace can form a third party with 
sufficient followers to undermine Tru- 
man’s support is the question that con- 
fronts Wallace. No one yet, least of all 
Wallace, has explained where he will 
get supporters for such a third party. 
The inference has been that he would 
gei them from the liberal side of the 
fence. But the liberal side of the fence 
today is anti-totalitarian, anti-dictator- 
ship and anti-appeasement. And as 
Russia increases her aggressions, the 
liberal side of the fence is growing more 
confirmed in this stand. Is it likely, 
therefore, that any number of followers 
from this group will follow the new 
Apostle of Appeasement, the new Calypso 
of Confusion? 

And if, additionally, there should come 
from now on a series of repudiations of 
Wallace from labor and progressive or- 
ganizations, it will become evident even 
to some of the more timorous political 
managers in the Democratic National 
Committee that President Truman has 
no need to pay blackmail to protect his 
chance to run for another term. 

Propagandistically, the affair was a 
complete failure. Whatever doubts may 
have existed in the minds of the unin- 
formec before the meeting, none were 
left in anybody’s mind afterwards that 
the meeting was a Communist-engineered 
and stage-managed show throughout. 

Henry Wallace was introduced by the 
Senate’s notorious Soviet 
Claude Pepper of Florida. 

And as one listenei to Wallace's 
Speech, delivered by the side of the 
Potomac at  Washington’s beautiful 
Waiergate, one was reminded forcefully 
of the pre-war days when the pro-Nazi 
appeasers and isolationists were threat- 
ening Franklin D. Roosevelt with politi- 
eal retaliation if he insisted on an ag- 
gressive course of helping damociacy 
fight for its life against dictatorship and 
totalitarianism, 

The extent of Wallace’s failure as the 
Voice of appeasement was measurable ir 
Washington by public reception of his 
idea that President Truman and Secre- 
tary Marshall should -ask Staliv and 
Molotoff to meet trem in Berlin for a 
discussion of the differences between the 
dictators and the democratic world. 


apologist, 


JUNE 21, 1947 
BHARTA hie Sree 


By Jonathan Stout 


Public opinion in Washington, contsm- 
plating at this late date the disastrous 
consequences of other discussions with 
Stalin and Molotov, such as at Teheran 
and Yalta, and seeing the Russian viola- 
tions of the various and nuraerous pledges 
they made in those other discussions, 
apparently has little or no faith in pro- 
posals for more talk. 

Widespread opinion in Washington was 
that Wallace’s proposal was for the pur- 
pose of stalling the implementation of 
the new Truman’ Doctrine. In face of 
the declining faith in more talk and in 
Henry Wallace, personally, the latter’s 
Washington speech fell with a dull thud. 





SENATOR PEPPER 
Introduced Wallace 


This was apparent at the meeting it- 
self. The reporters who covered the 
eve. t all noticed it. For instance, Mary 
Spargo reported in The Washington 
Post: 

“It was a big crowd, a friendly 
crowd, but a crowd that sat on its hands, 
... The mixed audience that gathered 
to hear the former Vice-President was 


perhaps an average Washington gather- 


ing. There were many elderly people, 
many persons who had obviously come 
out of curiosity, and here and there little 
groups of Wallace rooters whose voices 
were isolated in the apathy thot hung 
over the gathering.” 

And that’s how Washington really felt 
about it. 


* - + 


Tue execntive braneh of our Govern- 
ment burst into print during the past 
week with a pamphlet on Communist 
activities which will be of interest to 
the general public. 

From the executive side there came 
“Army Talk No. 80,” the rather dullish 
title selected by the War Department in 
issuing its pamphlet for American 
soldiers. 

The pamphlet will be used as the basis 
for lectures next week to United States 
troops all over the globe. Copies were 
radioed to overseas commands this week. 
The frontispiece of the pamphlet carries 
a picture of the Statue of Liberty. with 
the hammer and sickle casting a heavy 
shadow over the symbol of democracy. 

Pulling no punches, the ‘A~my Talk” 
pamphlet declares that Communists here 
and everywhere “support the Soviet 
Union.” 

“The Communists hate our American 
Army in particular,” the War Depart- 
ment document states, “because the 
presence of one millicn trained men who 
have pledged their lives to ‘defend the 
Constitution of the United States against 


al 


1 enemies, whomsoever’ is a_ strong 


barrier against their aims to take over 
the Government.” 


The pamphlet charges “Comn.-unists in 


and out of the Army” with “near mutiny” 
agitation for bringing soldiers home 


after V-J Day. 


vi 


“Their purpose was ob- 
ous,” the pamphlet says—to reduce 


American military strength in occupied 
areas, to give Communism “a fertile field 
to -vork.” 


The pamphlet gives directions on “how 


to recognize Communists.” 


If a person “always supports the party 


line, agrees with the party press, always 


su 
is 


ipports policies of the Soviet Union, he 


a Communist,” says the Wa. Depart- 


ment. 
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But, it adds, 
Communist ‘witch hunt.’ 


“we do not wish to begin 
“Genuine 








TRUMAN 
Is Wallace's Opposition Gaining 
Him Votes? 


liberals’—whom “Commies: hate”—mus 
not be confused with these enemies of 
the United States, it stresses. Don’t call 
anyone a Communist, says the Army, hee 
fore applying the above test. 

Concluding, the pamphlet says: 

“The most effective def-nse against 
Communism is a strong working democs 
racy that preserves and guarantees the 
freedom expressed in our Constitution 


” 


and laws. 
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Terror in Europe | 


By Dr. G. M. Dimitrov 


Former Secretary-General of the Bulgarian Agrarian Party 


OF scurnareit«d 
in the internal affairs of Bulgaria 
began with the armistice. As early 
as November 1944 it had progressed 
to the point of imposing the demand 
for my resignation as the leader of 
the Agrarian Party, followed by my 
arrest in April 1945 and the schemes 
for my “liquidation” as well as the 
trial and conviction of practically all 
consistent and firm Agrarian leaders. 





A great deal of terroristic activities 
on the part of the Communists has 
materialized since then which has 
not attracted sufficient attention ab- 
road. As the ratification of the trea- 
ties approached, their efforts have been 
accelerated to the point of arrogance. 
Invasion of the immunities of mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Assembly 
began two months ago with the ar- 
rest of the Agrarian deputy Peter 
Koev. The recent arrest of Nicola 
Petkov who succeeded me as Secre- 
tary General of the Agrarian Party 
and the arbitrary and anti-constitu- 
tional expulsion of 23 Agrarian mem- 
bers of Parliament are but steps 
toward the realization of the Soviet 
plan for the crushing of the Agrarian 
and other democratic movements be- 
cause of their opposition to the Bol- 
shevization of Bulgaria. 


The notorious Secretary of the Com- 
intern, George Dimitrov, not only has 
not protested against this atrocious 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the country, but he himself, :s Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, is the highest 
placed agent of this brazen inter- 
ference. Ever since the armistice 
Bulgaria has been governed and its 
policies formulated by the Soviet 
Union and the Comintern (which has 
teen dissolved only on paper). 


In view of the internationa: position 
of Bulgaria it certainly is a matter 
of extreme audacity on the part of 
this stooge of international commun- 
ism to dismiss as “foreign inter- 
ference” the iepresentations of the 
Allied Powers in the affair concerning 
the treatment iccorded to Nicola Pet- 


kov as leader of the parliamentary 
opposition. The professional con- 
spirator and highest placed interna- 
tional agent of the Soviets, who has 
been the instigator of the “liquida- 
tion” of more than 50,009 progressive 
Bulgarian citizens, has the unmiti- 
gated gall to cover his blind subservi- 
ance to the Scviets by accusing the 
Agrarian Union and its leaders of 
conspiracy. And this crude justifica- 
tion is offered to the enlightened world 
after he himself has publicly declared 
that the opposition either has to be- 
come consistently subservient to the 
schemes of Soviet imperialism or it 
is not to be allowed to perform its 
constitutional functions—that by all 
means, fair or foul, its political or- 
ganizations are to be crushed. More- 
over, -‘vidently the internationally 
krown fact that the Agrarian Union 
is a progressive democratic organiza 
tion which represents the mass of the 
Bulgarian people and therefore stands 
in ne peed of conspiracies to come to 
sower has escaped his attention in his 
zeal to carry out as efficiently as 
possible the orders from Moscow. He 
is unsuccessful in his atiempi to ob- 
secure the fact that the sole aim of 
the Agrarian Union has been merely 
to obtain the free elections which were 
stipulated in practically al} inter- 
national agreements of the Allied 
Powers and which the Soviets and 
their stooges have persistently vio- 
lated. It has been the insignificant 
Communist minority which has needed 
and has systematically resorted to 
the expedients of conspiracies ard 
terrorism in order to overcome the 
aim of the majority for freedom and 
democracy. 

What is taking place not only in 
Bulgaria but also in Yugos!avia, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Hungary, etc., are but 
the steps in a systematic plan of the 
Communist conspiracy to crush the 
organizations of the overwhelming 
peasant majorities which block the 
way of red totalitarianism and its 
om of bolshevization of the whole 
European continent. 
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The Revival of the Nazi Bund 


By Gerhart H. Seger 


Editor, Neue V olkszeitung 


“Yes, it is now or should now 
be as clear as daylight to you that 
the aim of the sadists, who pull 
the strings under the euphemistic 
names of “democrats,” One-world- 
ers and world-redeemers for the 
world rulership of their people, 
ave determined to destroy the 
German people physically because 
from them more than from any 
other people they differ physical- 
ly and constitutionally. With the 
German people annihilated or at 
least decimated, they think that 
nothing stands in the way of their 
own world rule, the rule of San- 


hedrin.” 


HIS quotation is taken from a 

i recent pamphlet issued by one 
of the three German American 
organizations trying to revive the 
Nazi Bund of Fritz Kuhn’s fame: the 
“Voters Alliance for Americans of 
German Ancestry.” Characteristically, 
the organization does not give an ad- 
dress but merely a post office box 
number. The pamphlet addresses its 
readers as “Fellow Men of German 
Blood.” Its authors use the well- 
remembered Goebbels technique of 
implying Jewish domination; for in- 
stance, in prefacing a quotation, or 
rather misquotation of a speech made 
by the Under-Secretary of State. they 
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say: “Dean Acheson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and an intimate friend 
of Justice Frankfurter.” Then fol- 
lows a strong appeal to all German 
Americans to join: “Therefore, unless 
you join us to form a solid phalanx 
which says ‘It shall not pass’ and 
prevents the ‘consummation of this 
bestial scheme, you will be as guilty 
as the schemers themselves. Remem- 
ber your blood and stand firm for its 
rights.” In order to impress _ its 
readers with the importance of join- 
ing a conspiracy, the pamphlet an- 
nounces somewhat darkly: “To make 
our steps effective, we need your full 
and enthusiastic support. We cannot 
now tell you what these steps are, 
but they will be effective and will be 
told your delegate or delegates.” 


* * * 


O; course, the authors of this pam- 
phlet greatly exaggerate the number 
of German Americans and others 
sympathetic to them: “Don’t mind the 
smear brigade. It can smear _ indi- 
viduals, but it cannot smear millions, 
and there are millions of us... . Let 
nothing stand in your way. Show the 
world that you are MEN... . Choose 
from among you from one to three 
of your ablest, report to us that you 
are ready, and we shall advise you 
further of our immediate task and 
of our meeting place.” The pamphlet 


is not signed except for the secret 
initia] “E.” 

In addition to the “Voters Alliance 
for Americans of German Ancestry,” 
two more organizations are active in 
trying to revive the Nazi Bund. Capi- 
talizing on the Republican trend, an 
outfit has been organized calling it- 
self the “German American Repub- 
lican League”; another one is the 
Protective League, Inc.” 
For these two groups, one man re- 
veals his name: Kurt Mertig, who 
recently served six months in jail 
for inciting an anti-Semitic riot in 
Brooklyn. 

* The lattey two organizations re- 
cently invited officers of German 
American groups to a mass meeting 
to be held at the Yorkville Casino, 
well-known German American meet- 
ing hall on East 86th Street, Man- 
hattan. I went there, but was stopped 
at the entrance by two policemen. It 
appeared that the management of the 
Yorkville Casino had thought better 
of it and cancelled the contract with 
the two Nazi groups. I walked away, 
but a short distance from the hall was 
accosted by a man looking around 
somewhat furtively; then he whispered 
to me, as if he were soliciting cus- 
tomers for a speakeasy: “Did you 
want to go to the meeting? If you 
are interested, I can give you a card 
for our new meeting place.” I asked 


“Citizens 


for it and was handed a card inviting 
to a “Peace Meeting“ of the two above 
mentioned organizations, to be held 
at the Union Church (Methodist) at 
229 West 48th Street. The meeting, 
because of the sudden change of 
locale, was poorly attended and took 
place in the rather grimy basement 
of the church. The invitation card 
states that these meetings will be held 
every Wednesday evening at 8:30. 


»” * *” 


Th ERE is, perhaps, as yet no need 
to take these attempts at reviving 
the Nazi movement in this country 
too seriously. Nevertheless, these 
groups are already laying their plans 
to organize a new following among 
the expected German immigration. 
Inasmuch as the 79th Congress as 
well as the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration of the 80th Congress 
have turned down proposals to cur- 
tail the German quota, thousands of 
German immigrants will begin to 
come to this country as soon as 
the quota is re-opened. Conse- 
quently, these groups bear watching; 
it would be grotesque if we had 
beaten the Nazis into submission in 
Germany and were continuing to raid 
their underground groups in Germany 
while a revived Nazi movement would 
flourish right here in this country! 
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The New Martyrdom of Pelley 


By Walter K. Lewis 


ILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY, who 
W: August, 1942, was convicted 

of sedition and sentenced to 15 
years in prison, is preparing to mobilize 
public sentiment for immediate recon- 
sideration of his case. The New Leader 
is in possession of a letter written by 
Pelley’s daughter, Mrs. Adelaide Pelley 
Pearson of Noblesville, Indiana, which 
was sent to a select list of donors, in 
which the former Silver Shirt fiihrer, is 
described as being America’s “Political 
Prisoner No. 1,” and the victim of a 
travesty on justice. Pelley is described 
as being an “anti-Communist” who tried 
“to awaken befuddled Americans to the 
insidious dangers of creeping Commu- 
nism, only to find himseif facing the rest 
of his life in prison for it... .” 

Pelley’s activities exposed in detail in 
The New Leader, throughout his career 
as a Silver Shirt storm troop fihrer, 
rarely pictured him as the anti-Commu- 
nist crusader, but rather as the darling 
of the Nazi propaganda “Welt-Dienst” 
~—World Service—, who mentioned him 
as a source for anti-Semitic material in 
the United States. 

In her letter, Adelaide Pelley Pearson, 
reveals that enclosed with her letter is 
a booklet describing her father’s case of 
which, “there are more where it came 
from. How many copies can you get into 
the hands of newspapermen, radio com- 
mentators, lawyers, public officials of all 
sorts who you think would be inter- 
ested?” 

We are informed that “Many copies 
have already been distributed in special 


4 


places, so we know what a favorable re- 
action they create.” 

The booklet, bearing a lithograph 
likeness of goateed Pelley, is entitled, 
“Life Imprisonment for Exposing Com- 
munists!” The text of the booklet has 
the literary earmarks of Pelley, although 
it bears the legend: “This booklet pub- 
lished and sporsored by Melford Pear- 
son....” Pearson is Pelley’s son-in-law. 






an 


The pro-Pelley booklet refers to the 
Silver Shirt leader as “The American 
Dreyfus.” Had Pelley, ironically enough, 
been successful in his attempts to or- 
ganize politically and capture America, 
we would, indeed, have had many Drey- 
fuses—and not the Pelley variety, either! 

We are told, and straight-faced too, 
that “Pelley wasn’t a Jew-baiter.’ Pelley 
ascribes his prison sentence to utter- 
ances which he made against President 
Roosevelt and which, the booklet claims, 
were used as part of the evidence against 
him in the sedition case. That his words, 
in time of a war emergency, were sent 
to soldiers, whose morale meant so much 
to our country’s safety, of course we do 
not find accentuated in the pro-Pelley 


booklet. We do read that the “Silver 
Legion,” which any historian will tell 
you resembled the Nazi storm troopers, 
was, actually “much maligned.” We 
jearn that it “was a strictly patriotic 
organization of Christian American men 
and women, created for the energetic 
purpose of offering an enlightened bul- 
wark against the plans of the Commu- 
nists to overthrow our constitutional Re- 
public by violence.’ Pelley admits that 
the Silver Shirts had some 25,000 to 40,- 
000 “sterling Americans whose job was 
to expose the growine Soviet menace in 
every city, town and hamlet in the land, 
and combat it as ‘hey could.” A private 
army, indeed! An army that read and 
distributed the nefarious Protocols; an 
army that spoke in anti-Semitic termi- 
nology; an army that was lead by a man 
with a goatee who envisionec himself 
the “American Fuehrer.” An army that 
possessed its own propaganda presses. 


The memory of Americans certainly 
cannot be that short. Certainly they 
must remember the scurrilous pamphlets 
and magazines which were being sold on 
street corners by Pelleyites inciting race 
against race, religion against religion. 
Certainly they must remember the verbal 
pat on the back which Pelley received 
from the Nazi propaganda masters. 
Certainly the residents of Seattle, Wash- 
ington must remember Pelley’s Christian 
Party of 1936. They must remember 
Pelley’s campaign manager, W. W. Mc- 
Donald who, in speaking for Pelley’s 
candidaey for President is reported to 
have said: “Jews gotta be wiped out!” 


Those present at the German-American 
Folk Union in Seattle that same year 
will undoubtedly recall these words of 
Pelley: “The time has come for an Amer- 
ican Hitler and a pogrom. When I’m 
President I'll incorporate the Silver 
Shirts into a combination of Federal 
army and police force. I’m going t do 
away with the Department of Justice en- 
tirely.” 





This, then, is the record of a man 
whose release from a Federal peniten- 
tiary is being sought. He is being pic- 
tured as a martyr. His freedom is being 
held violated by the lack of “jurisdic- 
tion” by the court in indianapolis which 
heard his case and finally convicted him. 

Because, The New Leader has consis- 
tently fought against all forms of tota- 
litarianism, and because we have con- 
sistently championed the causes of the 
real victims of legal injustices through- 
out the years, we know that Pelley’s new 
worn cloak of life-long battler against 
Communism, does not square with the 
facts bulging in the files of the Govern- 
ment, and in the pages of The New 
Leader of past years. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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SOVIET POLITICS 


IN 


CALIFORNIA 


California is feverishly at work to line up and elect a delegation pledged to 


Tes Henry Wallace-Bob Kenney pro-Soviet alliance in the Democratic Party of 


Wallace in the spring primaries of 1948. 

The hoopla and the shouting are being master-minded by the best publicity and 
public relations advisors that the Commies and their stooges can beg, borrow or buy 
fom the many unions (both CIO and AFL), and other front organizations which 


they dominate. 


Leg work and copy writing will be supplied from the ranks of the Newspaper 
Guild, Screen Writers Guild and Radio Writers Guild. Songs and ballads will un- 


doubtedly come from Earl Robinson, 
and “Yip” Harburg. Dramatic skits will 
probably be prepared by those stalwart 
“democrats,” Sam Ornitz, John Howard 
Lawson, Mare Connelly, Sam Moore, 
Arch Obeler, Clifford Odets, Herbert 
Biberman, Emmett Lavery, Albert 
Maltz, and Dalton Trumbo. 

Katherine Hepburn (long known in 
the industry for her decided pro-Soviet 
views) will be given top billing at mass 
meetings and in radio talks. (She did 
a bang-up job at the Wallace mass meet- 
ing in Los Angeles a few weeks ago.) 
All the other screen and radio stars 
who have plugged the “Party Line” for 
the past few years can now get pro- 
tective coloration (or so they think) 
from virtuous Henry. 

The labor brigade will be led by Harry 
Bridges, Slim Connelly and Herbert 
Sorrell. 

The “intellectual front” will, I feel 
confident, have Carey McWilliams among 
its members. Bartley Crum of San 
Francisco will be in there pitching, too, 
unless it is felt that he will be more 
useful boring from within the Republican 
Party. 





Meanwhile, there will be a lot of 
behind-the-scenes activity, with threats 
or promises used to close the deals. My 
attention has already been called to a 
few cases where minor publie figures 
have been advised that if they don’t 
climb on the Wallace-Kenney-Communist 
band-wagon at least they’d better stay 
neutral in the battle ahead, or risk hav- 
ing family skeletons and shady deals of 
yesterday dragged into the open. 

Naturally Mr. Wallace is as ignorant 
of this as he is of the Soviet Concentra- 
tion camps in Siberia. And I’m sure he 
will “condemn” it just as heartily. 

Now our California politicians ave 
neither better nor worse than those of 
other states. Most of them try to keep 
their ears close to the ground. But in 
doing so, their other senses are, per- 
force, also brought into the same posi- 
tion, with the result that their prog- 
nostications frequently miscarry. 

Within the Democratic Party of this 
state there many of this calibre. They 
judge public opinion by the noise of mass 
meetings, parades, petitions and leaflets, 
instead of by honestly conducted pro- 


fessional public opinion polls: These are 
precisely the ones who—though they 
avow in all honesty that they want 
nothing to do with the Communists— 
will be carried away by the clamor and 
glamor of the Wallace-Kenney-Commu- 
nist machine. “It’s the voice of the peo- 
ple—and I’m for the people” say these 
stoopes. But if they had kept their 
heads higher than their buttocks they 
would have realized it was not the voice 
of the people they were hearing—but— 
only The People’s World. 

James Roosevelt, the present chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, is up to his old trick of try- 
ing to carry water on both shoulders. 
He wants to support Truman “with 
critical reservations” and at the same 
time play ball with the pro-Wallace- 
pro-Soviet crowd, also “with reserva- 
tions.” 

Jimmie may carry the Roosevelt name, 
but he lacks both his father’s political 
adroitness and charm. Not to mention a 
lot of other things. 

Jimmie Roosevelt heard the siren call 
of the Hollywood Independent Citizens 
Committee of Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions about two years ago, and took 
on the job as its executive head at a 
salary reputed to be $30,000 per year. 
This was no cheap seduction. 

Despite its obvious Communist-in- 
spired antecedents and control, Mr. 
Roosevelt could’ detect none of it at the 
time and damned all those who made 
such charges. That is, he did so until, 
at the California Democratic State Con- 
vention the following Spring, he saw a 
chance to become state chairman and 
team up with Will Rogers, Jr. (then 
candidate for the U.S. Senate). How- 
ever, he could get that job only by re- 
signing from ICCASP. This he did, 
and let go a belated blast at it for being 
a Communist front organization! Of 
course the Communists blasted back at 
him. 

Right now it looks as tho Jimmie 
will campaign for the selection of a so- 
called “harmony” slate, pledged neither 
to Wallace nor Truman. Such a move 
can benefit only the pro-Soviet, pro- 
Wallace ticket. This is because very 
few of those “democratic” voters would 
be likely to vote for the “harmony” 
slate. The Communists, the fellow- 
travellers and the appeasers will stick 
firmly to Wallace. On the other hand, 
a very considerable number of good 
honest democrats will fall for the appeal 
of “Let’s not split the party. Here’s an 
honest compromise between the extremes 
of Truman and Wallace.” 

Such a tactic would be worth a 
fortune to the Wallace crowd. In fact, 





GENERAL MARSHALL 
His Doctrine New Target of 
Wallace-ites 


I am convinced that their only chance 
of success in winning the Democratie 
primary depends upon the number of 
votes such a phony “harmony” slate can 
pull away from Truman, That it will 
get plenty of behind-the-scenes suppor% 
from the pro-Soviet crowd is obvious. 

The job of spiking this phony “hat 
mony” slate and labelling it for just 
what it is needs to be done now. 

Every public opinion poll taken ifn 
California has shown that Democrats by 
a ratio of nearly 4 to 1 are behind Prest- 
dent Truman’s foreign policy to stop 
Soviet aggression. The continued ag- 
gression by Soviet Russia should be in- 
creasing that ratio very rapidly. N& 
amount of oratory by Orson Wellea, 
Edward G. Robinson or Katherine Hep- 
burn—even when backed by the props: 
ganda machine I have indicated, plus 
the confusion of a “harmony” slate, and 
topped by Sir Gallahad Wallace himsel? 
can, I feel sure, shift that ratio enough 
to put the Wallace ticket on top. 

Unlike Drew Pearson, I have io 
manufacturer whose hats I can use ts 
back my predictions, but I am firmly 
convinced that the Wallace slate will 
share honors with that of Ellis Patter. 
son in 1940 (he, too, was backed by thé 
Communists), and the defeat given ta 
Bob Kenney in the Spring of 1946, whea 
he got the worst trouncing ever given 
to a democratic gubernatorial candidaia 
in the history of California, 

In the meantime the Republicans ais 
chuckling with glee at this new rift it 
Democratic ranks. They count upon it 
to put California’s electoral vote into 
the Republican column in November, 
1948—a feat which hasn’t been done in 
twenty years. 
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HE idea of dictatorship personified 
I in Maurice Thorez is now being 
implanted in the minds of French- 
men by all possible means. Of late the 
totalitarians’ boldness has gone so iar 
that they decided to turn the May 
Day demonstration into a plebiscite for 
Thorez. Two days earlier, on the oc- 
casion of Thorez’ birthday, Humanité 
adorned its pages for the thousandth 
time with his portrait, and hailed him 
as “a great statesman” who is now recog- 
nized as leader even by the “greatest 
scientists” (obviously an allusion to 
Joliot Curie, and perhaps to J. B. S. 
Haldane, both Communists). : 
The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party staged a celebration for 
Thorez. Duclos, Monmousseau and others 
informed the public that he had been 
party leader “for a quarter of a cen- 
tury (!)” and had displayed “keen in- 
telligence, a generous heart, political 
clearsightedness, great courage, a rare 
character, and a fine understanding of 
the workers’ psychology.” He thus pos- 
sesses, like Stalin, the qualities of a true 
popular leader. Thorez’ appearance on 
May Day was staged under the banner: 
“You Are The Leader.” Humanité re- 
ported that at the Place de la Concorde 
where the guillotine once chopped off the 
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The Majestic Maurice Thorez 


By A. Makar 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


heads of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
Thorez, whose “powerful voice the French 
people know so well,” delivered a speech 
urging the need “to go forward toward 
progress, freedom and Communism.” 
Other Communist speakers were Henaff 
and Franchon, but they were like pyemies 
at the side of the Great Leader. 


The only Socialist speaker at the cele- 
bration was Daniel Mayer. The throng 
booed and interrupted his speech by 
shouts for “unity!” What they mean by 
“unity” may be gathered from the tact 
that at the Place Bastille Communists 
assailed members of the Socialist Youth 
selling their paper Drapeau Rouge, tore 
all the copies to bits, and beat up the 
youths so badly that somé of them had 
to be taken to a hospital. Obviously 
anxions not to infringe this “unity,” 
Populaire reported these clashes in a 
few tame words. The manhandling of 
the Socialist Youth is all the more note- 
worthy since the last Youth Congress 
manifested rebellion against party policy, 
a leftward trend and a desire to break 
with the Socialist Youth International 
for its alleged contamination with the 
baneful Anglo-Saxon spirit. 


On May Day, Communist organizers 
did a magnificent job in playing up 


Thorez before hundreds of thousands of 
participants. Throughout the parade he 
was acclaimed by frenzied supporters. 
Humanité described the affair in bright 
colors: 

“The people of Paris expressed their 
love for and confidence in Thorez in 
throbbing and never-ending acclaim. 
From the dense rows of spectators in- 
cessant greetings flew to the General 
Secretary of the Party. Paris manifested 
its love for him in enchanting gestures. 
Women ran off the side-walk and lifted 
their children to him, and the children 
extended to the leader bunches of lillies- 
of-the-valley. It was one soul and one 
cry. There was a tempest when Thorez 
reached Place de la Concorde: the people 
hailed their wise and courageous leader.” 

In the evening the celebration of 
Thorez’ birthday continued. Hundreds 
of persons assembled in the famous 
Talleyrand Palace placed at the disposal 
of Thorez as Vice-Pramier, In the hall 
where Talleyrand once received Tzar 
Alexander I, there now  resounded 
speeches about “the leader of the people 
and great stateman.” 

Today the technique of drumming up 
a dictator is familiar. In its application 
Thorez, like Tito, is a past master. At 


~ the Place de la Concorde the performance 











was played very much like that at tae 
Red Square in Moscow. Much publicity 
is being launched to hammer into the 
people’s brains the idea that the welfare 
of France is in the hands of Thores. 
And the louder the Communists de 
nounce “the infamous personal rule of 
de Gaulle,” threatening democracy, the 
better they pave the way for the ex 
termination of democracy by Thoret 
They copy all the tricks which Stala 
used when he climbed the road to 
supreme power. There is, hoWever, & 
small difference. While ascending him- 
self, Stalin did not pull his wives along 
with him: neither Svanidze, nor Allt- 
lueva, nor Kaganovich. Thorez does, and 
alongside the French leader there oftea 
appears “comrade Jannette Vermerche,” 
upon whom shines the nimbus of her has- 
band. Recently Mme. Vermerche gave 
birth to a third “heir apparent.” Thorez’ 
newspaper went into ecstasies. The 
French people learned all the details of 
the happy event; they were told the 
touching story about flowers filling her 
hospital room, and about the magnanim- 
ity with which she had ordered an arm- 
ful of flowers to be distributed among 
the other lying-in women “who were 
deeply moved by this gesture of infinite 
delicacy.” 
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The Fate of the 


“Henry Wallace’ 


of Yugoslavia 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


ber of the Presidium of the People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, had been arrested 


Sie time ago the leader of the Peasant Party, Dr. Dragoljub Jovanovich, a mem- 


on charges of working for “certain foreign spy services.” The official statement 
stated that the National Assembly gave its approval for the arrest after the Publie 
Prosecutor showed to the members of the Presidium the convincing proofs of Jova- 
novich’s guilt. Dr. Jovanovich was consequently expelled from the Presidium, the high- 


est body of the State. 


This item demands some explanation as Dr. Dragoljub Jovanovich is not an “ordi- 
nary” citizen of Yugoslavia, but one of its outstanding intellectuals and peasant leaders. 
His case is of great importance. It demonstrates how the “left wing” intellectuals and 
democratic leaders who believed in the necessity of collaboration with the Communists 


ave treated and disposed of in a country 
under Communist rule. 4 

J personally know Dragoljub Jovano- 
vich and saw him several times during 
my stay in Yugoslavia. I met him there 
soon after my return to Belgrade in the 
spring of 1945. He had just entered full 
ot hope with his Peasant Party in the 
Front. He was later elected in the No- 
vember 1945 elections and took active 
part both in the National and Serbian 
Assembly together with some deputies 
of his Party. Some of his members were 
in the Serbian Government. His approach 
to the problem of Yugoslavia, as he ex- 
plained, was that everybody who is a 
sincere democrat must enter the Front 
and become a partner together with the 
Communists in the great work of recon- 
struction and democratization of the 
ecuntry. 

When in the summer of 1945 other 
democratic leaders in the Government, 
namely, Milan Grol of the Serbian Demo- 
evatic Party and Ivan Shubasich of the 
Croatian Peasant Party and Tito’s part- 
ner in the agreement which gave Tito 
power, resigned on the eve of the elec- 
tions because they saw that they would 
be unfair and fettered, Jovanovich re- 
yaained. He thought that the old Yugo- 
slav opposition was too inflexible and too 
weary. I rémember the press conference 
held at that time in the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in which Jovanovich, full of en- 
ihusiasm and optimism, explained his 
case to the Foreign Press. Soviet news- 
papermen asked him three times whether 
he considered Milan Grol a_ bankrupt 
politician. Jovanovich three times an- 
swered him that he did not, that Milan 
Grol was not a bankrupt politician but 
that he and all the opposition in Yugo- 
slavia no longer had sufficient stamina 
to fight for the establishment of a new, 
dynamic democracy in the country. 
Nothing was published in the press of 
what he had said that day, but the Com- 
munist press played him up as the real 
democratic leader and head of the op- 
position, as Tito, on the eve of the elec- 
tions needed to show the Western World 
that an opposition existed in the country 
and was free to act, in order to gain 
Allied recognition for his new republic. 
Dragoljub Jovanovich saw a certain sim- 
ilarity between the Partisans and the 
Yugoslav Civil War and what had hap- 
pened in America during and after the 
Civil War. He was very anxious that the 
Amerfcans see the changes in the Balkans 
and associate themselves with the new 
forces which, as he believed, were going 
to give the people their type of true peas- 
ant democracy. He was hopeful that the 
Communists would accept a compromise 
especially after the first drunkenness of 
Partisan victories had worn off and the 
reality imposed on the new leadership 
moderation and reason. Time has proved 
that the outcome is very much different. 
Jovanovich himself is paying for his 
hopes and beliefs. 


* * * 
Socialis.» in a Rural Country 
Dr. DRAGOLJUB JOVANOVICH is 
little, lively man, sparkling with vigor, 
dynamism and enthusiasm for every ideal 
and noble struggle. His brizht eyes 








twinkle intellectual honesty and cour- 
age and a certain peasant shrewd- 
ness. He is a son of Serbian peasants, 
He is one of the most talented and bril- 
liant Serbian intellectuals. He had been a 
Socialist since his youth, but a socialist 
who believed that socialism in a rural 
country should serve the rural character 
of the country.A brilliant speaker and an 
even more brilliant writer, doctor of so- 
ciology, economics and law, after the end 
of his studies in Paris at the Sorbonne, 
he became professor of economics at the 





MOLOTOV 
Dictator's Right Hand Man 


Belgrade University. Immediately after 
the war, Carnegie Institution invited 
Dr. Drgoljub to write a report on the 
social, economic and rural repercussions 
of the First World War in Yugoslavia. 
In 1924-25 he organized the elite of the 
progressive young generation in “Social 
Cultural Action” as “the generation of 
the eve of creation” as he said. But the 
trouble has been that the majority of 
that elite remained outside the seats of 
power, as the country was run by royal 
court cliques and opportunists of differ- 
ent kinds. He soon became convinced that 
the Balkan people, being mostly peas- 
ants, in order to democratize the coun- 
tries should be organized in a social 
democratic movement. So he joined the 
Serbian Agriarian Party. 

The Balkans are rural people. Social- 
ism in the Balkans means organization 
of the peasant masses on the basis of a 
social democracy. The peasants are in- 
dividualist and the represent the real 
working class in the Balkans as a work- 
ing class does not exist. Already at that 
time, peasant movements were growing 
up in the Balkans, in Croatia under 
Radich, in Bulgaria under Alexander 
Stambulinski, in Rumania under Maniu 
were growing. 

The old political parties in the Balkans 
were becoming too old. They had been 
successful in the two wars, the Balkan 
war and World War I, had liberated their 
countries and formed new states. But 
they have been too weak to organize de- 
mocracies and had yielded to monarchial 
dictaorships. Jovanovich felt that it was 
necessary to organize huge people’s 
movements in the country in which the 
peasants would be taken in considera- 
tion. In his mind the industrialization 





@ As we go to press, we learn with | 
dismay from a cable to the New 
York Times from Belgrade that Mrs. 

| Dragoljub Jovanovitch, wife of the 

Parliamentary Opposition leader, was 
seized by police agents on June 17. 
| This fact gives added point and 
' affirms the attitudes expressed in 
this article. 











of the Balkans should proceed only to- 
gether with the amelioration of the rural 
situation of the peasant. Communism, 
he thought, would be fatal as capitalism 
had been. It would favor another mi- 
nority as the capitalistic class had done. 
The Communists, he thought, should help 
the peasants build a peasant state, other- 
wise they would commit the same error 
as the old ruling classes. As should be 
clear, he nourished many honest illusions 
about the Communists. 

Projected on the problems of Yugo- 
slavia, Jovanovich’s idea was that a 
large organized movement of Serbian 
peasants could be the best means to 
unite Serbs and Croats. The Croat peas- 
ants had been organized by the Croatian 
Peasant Party which was fighting both 
for economic and social equality as well 
as for nationality equality in Yugoslavia 
of the Croatian people. Jovanovich, too, 
thought that the solution of the Croatian 
question could be found in giving the 
Croats their full sovereignty in a Yugo- 
slav federal state. Yugoslavia, in con- 
sequence should be organized in autono- 
mous, sovereign state: Serbia, Croatia 
and Slovenia. As he said, if the Croatian 
people did not accept in full freedom to 
belong to a federated Yugoslavia, such a 
state could not exist. To have a healthy 
Yugoslavia there must be free and com- 
plete agreement between Serbs and 
Croats and such an agreement can only 
be worked out between Serbian and 
Croatian peasant masses in a social de- 
mocracy. A centralistic Yugoslavia can- 
not solve any problem, he said. Jova- 
novich hoped that through a federal 
Yugoslavia the road would be open to 
na federation of Balkan and Danubian 
people. 


* - * 


Small Holdings as a Basis 


HE basis of such democracy is the 
emall holdings organized in cooperatives 
of porduction and sale. The peasant ques- 
tion, Jovanovich thought, can be solved 
only if the power belongs to the peasan- 
try and if the peasantry can fight for its 





ON "TRUSTING" THE 
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MOTIVES OF THE USSR—— 


} Bogdan Raditsa is a former official of Tito’s Government who severed all con- 
nections with that tyrannous regime and is at present in the United States. His 
writings on Yugoslavia have furnished the Western World with a revealing 
account of the conditions of life under a regime of terroristic Soviet domination. 
In this article, Mr. Raditsa presents the important but not widely known story 
of Dr. Dragoljub Jovanovich, who served as a kind of “Yugoslavian Henry Wal- 
lace.” Dr. Jovanovich believed in following a policy of the closest relations with 
the USSR. He believed in peace and in the development of his country and the 
world in line with the possibilities opened up by the scientific resourcefulness of 
modern man—if used for the common good. Dr. Jovanovich was sincere, and 
possessed a record of undisputed integrity—so maybe the comparison with Henry 
Weltiace, judging from recent evidence concerning the “sincerity” of that great 
anostle of appeasement, is not quite appropriate. But the term does hold mean- 
ing for those who honestly believe that the way to 
world peace and security is by trusting the motives 
of the Soviet Union and by “cooperating” in full 
faith so that the masters of the Kremlin will in time 
come to recognize our purity of intent. But the fate 
of Dr. Jovanovich, interwoven as it is with his per- 
sonal tragedy and the tragedy of his country, makes 
any such postulation of appeasement untenable. This 
article is the first part of Raditsa’s history of Dr. 
Jovanovich. The concluding section will appear next 





DIMITROV 
Roving Political Commissar 
of the Comintern 


own ideals and interests. Such a peasant 
movement would not be a danger to the 
Soviet Union but a link between the 
Soviet Union and the Western World. 

But the old monarchical Yugoslavia 
did not understand Jovanovich as the 
Communist Yugoslavia does not. Jovan. 
ovich was persecuted in pre-war Yugo 
savia. He was described as a traitor to 
the Serbian idea. His federalistic plan 
was rejected as weakening Serbia as the 
centralist believed Serbia could be strong 
and powerful only when all other people 
were treated as minorities and were de- 
pendent on the central power. He was 
arrested and interned by King Alexander, 
He lost his job at the University. He 
knew a life of starvation, suffering and 
persecution. All his followers, too, were 
persecuted as Communists as were other 
liberals and heads of peasant parties like 
Viatko Machek, the Croat peasant lead. 
er. The Royal dictatorship of King Alex- 
ander outlawed the Communist Party 
and proceeded to destroy the other politi- 
cal parties. Destroying the safety valve 
of the opposition, the dictatorship gave 
underground Communism an alluring 
and attractive opportunity. The demo- 
crats did not know how to work under- 
ground very well so that the situaticn 
helped only the Communists, who are 
skilled in underground work. They in- 
filtrated in all the parties, working to- 
wards the disintergration of all esiabe 
lished order in order to be ready at the 
given moment. 

Jovanovich rejected the OBZNANA, 
the Jaw for the defense of the state made 
under King Alexander in 1921 outlawing 
the Communist Party because he knew as 
did all the other democratic leaders it 
would play in the hands of the Commu- 
nists in the end. He fought for their 
rights. During the Spanish Civil war he 
went to Spain where he saw the possi- 
bility of a new world. On his return to 
Yugoslavia he was arrested. He was 
always in contact with the anti-fascists 
of Europe. According to his faith he was 
an enthusiastic follower of Henry Wal- 
lace’s philosophy of the century of the 
Common Man. 

On the eve of World War II he left the 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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tific experts announced triumphant- 

ly that a pig makes a much better 
hog of itself if permitted to decide for 
itself how much it will eat, than if fed 
what man assumes it should. consume. 
Dogs also select their diets in accord 
with the amount of exercise they take 
and even just-weaned human infants 
thrive on diets self-selected from groups 
of simple foods capable of supplying all 
nutritional needs. 

Nevertheless it Comes as somewhat of 
a surprise to discover that plants can do 
the same thing. It makes the plant al- 
most human. Lilies, snapdragons, and 
carnations know what they want in life 
and they get it, if given half an oppor- 
tunity. Scientists, like S. L. Emsweller 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md., grow 
‘them entirely without soil —in_ mica, 
pebbles, or crushed stone. This anomaly 
has already caused one member of the 
US Senate to regret the large sum he 
paid for a farm, which was mostly soil. 

But the plants thrive without soil 
so long as nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash are fed to them in solution. They 
absorb exactly what they want for the 
function they are undertaking, no more, 
no less. They select their diets quite as 
wisely as do human infants, dogs, or pigs. 

Lilies, for instance, “eat” large quanti- 
ties of nitrogen until in full bloom, then 
abruptly change over to potash and go 
about the bulb-producing business. The 
number and earliness of certain flowers 
may be controlled perfectly by rationing 
their phosphorus. 

You just can’t fool the flowers on diet. 

They know precisely what they want. 
And when the scientists want to produce 
new torms or unusual crosses of flowers 
or small grains, they jostle their genes 
around with colchicine, a poisonous 
alkaloid that occurs in meadow saffron 
or the autumn crocus. Forms fantastic 
and beautiful can result—variations in 
flower color, shape, petal formation, 
time of blooming. 
+ Magnificent, large, heavy-stemmed, 
thick-petaled lilies have thus been pro- 
duced. Some are slightly over eight feet 
tall with as many as_ twenty-eight’ 
flowers, the plants from which they were 
developed standing only about four feet 
and rarely bearing even ten flowers. 
Flowers eight inches long and six and 
a half across have been developed. They 
make fine pot-type lilies for Easter but 
now, as for years past, 85 percent of the 
lilies go along with people en route to 
their last resting place. 

Colchicine doubles the number of the 
lily’s chromosomes and affords the plant 
scientist a wholly new implement in mak- 
ing new varieties. The X-ray will not do, 
for the lily is so sensitive to the rays 
that it goes into a sort of coma, refuses 
to grow, refuses to bloom, and merely 
stands around and mopes. And don’t 
get the idea that this better-lily drive 


S tite time ago the appropriate scien- 


* isn’t big business. 


* * * 


Wi EREAS' we formerly imported 
about 25,000,000 bulbs from Japan an- 
nually, we now produce from 7,000,000 
to 10,000,000 a year ourselves, starting 
at scratch right after Pearl Harbor. 
This achievement is due in no small part 
to information resulting from research 
on propagation practices, disease-control 
measures, producing new varieties, and 
storage methods, carried on at Belts- 
ville. Even the virus disease that de- 
stroyed Bermuda’s lily-bulb industry in 
the twenties, giving Japan its monopoly, 
has been prevented here. 

Plant scientists have many new 
weapons today, enabling them to solve 
problems which left them impotent a 
few years ago. Colchicine is not the only 
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one. Out at Beltsville you will not only 
find Emsweller remodeling the flowers 
and K. §. Quisenberry reconstructing 
wheat, oats, and other small grains, but 
J. W. Mitchell, expert on plant hormones 
or growth regulators, and L. W. Kephart 
who uses some of these same substances 
in a very spectular way to kill weeds. 

There are now close to a hundred of 
these substances which affect plant 
growth even when used in very small 
quantities. The best known to the public 
is 2,4-D, but there is also indol-butyric 
acid—and many others exist with baleful 
and forbidding organic-chemical names. 
Minutest quantities of these substances 
have astounding affects on many plants. 
A drop of a weak solution placed on the 
leaf of a bean seedling may have it twist- 
ing and writhing the next day as if in 
agony. 

Furthermore if a dash of radioactive 
tracer element is used along with the 
plant hormone the leaf will obligingly 
take its own picture and show you what 


* 


happened as a result. There is no spread 
on the leaf from the spot where the 
hormone is applied; instead it rushes 
down the leaf stem to the root, then up 
again and all over. 

These plant hormones are about the 
most versatile chemicals anyone could 
Imagine. They ripen bananas, prevent 
premature fruit drop of apples, enable 
sprigs of holly to put forth luxurious 
roots in water, set berries on female 
holly plants, prevent sprouting in stored 
potatoes and the development of apple 
scald, make tomatoes quickly appear 
from unpollinated flowers, and_ kill 
weeds, 

The marvels of 2,4-D in Operation 
Ragweed and for other purposes are 
common knowledge. But it is fascinat- 
ing to hear what the various chemicals 
can do when used in combination on dif- 
ferent plant varieties. 

Some of these hormonelike substances 
will kill only broad-leaved ‘and others 
only narrow-leaved plants. Some would 


kill weeds and some grass, in a mixcere 
of the two. If sugar beets were planted 
along with grass you could get a chemical 
to kill off all the beets or another to kill 
of all the grass, each leaving the other 
plant unharmed, if you so desired. These 
substances are not plant poisons. They 
simply upset the entire physiological 
process of plant growth, 

Some, like 2,4-D, produce such an out- 
burst of growing in broad-leaved plants 
that root supplies of nutrition are ex< 
hausted in no time and the plant dies 
New methods of weed killing are being 
evolved all the time too. Already cora 
has been plugged into the ground right 
where weeds and grass are growing pro- 
fusely, fertilizer being applied, followed 
four or five days later by a diesel oik 
spraying which obligingly kills off all 
the grass and weeds and permits the 
corn to grow unharmed, 

Methods have also been devised to 
eradicate hardy annual weeds like yellow 
mustard, using only two gallons of wate# 
to spray an acre, in lieu of the 150 gal- 
lons of water fromerly required, whic 
put too great a strain on the water sup+ 
ply of many farm homes. It is antic 
ipated that a method will soon be per« 
fected by means of which it will be poa 
sible to cover an entire acre with a quart 
of 2,4-D solution! : . 

Next there should appear a machiné@ 
that would plant corn, sock in the 
fertilizer, and spray with weed killer, 
all in one operation, thus permitting the 
corn grower to go on a vacation untik 
his crop is ready for harvest. Fantastic? 
It has already been done successfully oa 
an experimental scale. The plant scien 
tists are on the march, threatening ta 
revolutionize flower and vegetable gare 
dening, and agriculture itself, 

















The Heritage of 


HILE the preparatory committee 
W:« the International Refugee Or- 

ganization (IRO) discussed the 
transfer of 834,950 displaced persons and 
political refugees, UNRRA, which ex- 
pires on June 30, was feverishly working 
t. reduce the number of DP’s. Poles and 
Yugoslavs seem to be the main objects 
of UNNRA’s zeal. In the British occu- 
pation zone in Germauy a violent propa- 
ganda for repatriation started again in 
April and the UNNRA authorities an- 
nounced that during this summer 60,000 
Poles are to be evacuated from the zone. 
Moreover, according to the Inter-Catho- 
lic Press Agency’s report from Frank- 
fort, UNRRA already is preparing to 
repatriate 370,000 Poles and Yugoslavs. 
All the refugees in UNRRA camps have 
experienced intimidation, discharge from 
work, closing of schools . and represen- 
tative committees, suppression of news- 
papers and even seizure of food parcels 
from abroad, transfer from one camp 
to another—whereby families are sepa- 
rated. But now the Polish and Yugo- 
slav refugees fear that there will be a 
repatriation by force! 


Although the former director of 
UNRRA, Fiorello La Guardia, had to 
recognize that Balts and Jews are not 
repatriable, we are in possession of a 
memorapdum published by the Baltic 
Hu-.anitarian Association in Stockholm, 
in March, which objects to: (1) restric- 
tions in cultural activities in the Baltic 
camps; (2) replacement of friendly 
UNRRA officers by others hostile to the 
refugees; (3) reduction of food rations 
which has caused undernourishment and 
even starvation in the camps; (4) un- 


By Kaarel R. Pusta, Sr. 


Former Estonian Foreign Minister 


lawful and malevolent screenings, and 
(5) the increasing visitation by Soviet 
officers. 

The rations in the DP camps were re- 
duced to the level for the German popu- 
lation, but in fact the refugees were 
placed in a less favorable position, since 





Hunger and The Bomb— 
Keys to Europe's Future? 


the Germans have the choice between 
different foodstuffs. The food-value of 
one pea, for instance, is considered to 
represent one calory and heavy DP- 
workers in the Hannover and Braun- 
schweig have for some time received 
their additional calories exclusively in 
peas! Refugees confined to their camps 
were not allowed to improve their food 
supply by their own efforts. On Novem- 





UNNRA 


ber 14, 1946, in the Baltic camp of See 
dorf (British zone), 34 pigs were confis- 
eated, which had been bought by the 
refugees (about 4,000 people) and fed on 
left-overs from the camp kitchen. 

One of the reasons for screening cab 
people from DP camps in the American 
zone was said to be “entry into the 
American zone after August 1945.” How- 
ever, all the Balts had been admitted 
with the consent of the Military Govern. 
ment and UNRRA and there was no 
reason to suppose that this was not it 
accordance with law. The date “AuguSt 
1945” seems to have been fixed later for 
the purpose of screening out people. 

The fate of evicted refugees is truly 
shocking. They are assembled in tha 
German “Durchgangslager” (transitory 
camp), where the German officials do 
not know what to do with them, as theit¢ 
employment at any kind of work is evea 
more difficult than in the case of Germaa 
DP’s. The buildings of such camps ai‘ 
unfit for living, and food is distributed 
only at irregular intervals. 

Although UNRRA had no legal capa 
cits to undertake any screening what- 
ever, this was said to be carried out in 
order to ascertain the “eligibility” of 
the refugees for emigration. Yet, since 
invariably the refugees were asked the 
adresses of their relatives in Baltic 
countries, this caused much apprehen- 
sion. The cross-examiners have refused 
to take notice of replies stating that a 
refugee had left his country for fear of 
NKVD, because parents or relatives had 
been deported to Siberia, and that the 
refugee would be willing to return if 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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ia to Prevent 


World War III 


By Louis Fischer 


from the mistakes which caused the 

world war. Thetime to stop the sec- 

ond war was in 1931 when the Japanese 

eccupied Manchuria, in 1935, when Mus- 

solini seized Abyssinia, in 1936 when 

Hitler and Mussolini attacked the liberal 
Spanish republic. 

Now what was Manchuria in 1931? 
It was a dictatorship under the Chinese 
war lord, Chang Hsueh-Liang. What 
was Abyssinia in 1935? It was a slave- 
backward autocracy. Yet we 


[: about time we started learning 


holding 


know now that we should have saved 
them from the agressors. Why? Be- 


cause agression leads to more agression, 
expansion leads to more expansion, and 
the result is war. That is the lesson of 
our sad experiences with Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Japan. 

Let us not forget the lesson. It is the 
duty of the United States, of all other 
democracies, and of the United Nations 
to protect all weak and small countries 
against direct and indirect agression ir- 
respective of the nature of the govern- 
ments of those countries. This does not 


mean that we like those governments. 
Jt does not mean that we do not hope 
they will change and improve. It simply 
means that in our tightly-packed, insane- 
Jy-unbalanced world dominated by a few 
great powers, the open or disguised con- 
quest of Turkey and Greece by Russia 
would make the third world war ulti- 
mately unavoidable. 

The time to stop a war is early, long 
before the shooting begins. We are in 
that stage now. There is no world war 
in the offing because America is in no 
mood to fight and Russia is in no condi- 
tion to fight. 


offing, but there is already a war in the 


There is no war in the 


niaking and we had better start prevent- 
ing it now before it is too late. 

The only way of establishing peace and 
abolish 


democracy is to imperialism, 


poverty, and tyranny throughout the 
world. 

I have condemned British imperialism. 
But to continue to do so with the same 
intensity—as Henry Wallace and others 
are doing—when the British are visibly 
getting out.of India, Egypt, and Greece, 
is to flog a dying horse. 
demned American imperialism and shall 
go on condemning it. I would be a hypo- 
crite, therefore, if I did not also condemn 
Soviet imperialism. 

Americans who call themselves “pro- 
gressives” and “liberals” 
to those names if they support Soviet 
imperialism, or any imperialism. A true 
liberal has no favorite imperialism. 

I reject Soviet imperialism. I reject 
the attempt to build up an American im- 
perialism to check Soviet imperialism. 
I reject American imperialism on prin- 
ciple and also because it cannot stop 
Russian agression. 


I have con- 


have no right 


The only way to combat Russian na- 
tionalistic expansion and Bolshevik to- 
talitarianism is through international- 
ism and real democracy. We must con- 
vert the negative, defensive Truman Doc- 
trine into an assertive crusade for the 
brotherhood of free men who do not 
suffer want and will not therefore 
be lured by the false promises of dicta- 
tors, 

The Truman Doctrine means that Amer- 
ica has discarded isolationism. That is 
why the Russians.and Communists do 
not like it. Moscow hopes we will get 
out of Europe and Asia. Without us, 
Kurope and parts of Asia would fall into 
Russia’s lap. 

The Soviet regime has designs on Tur- 
key and Greece and is irritated because 
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the United States is thwarting them, The 
Soviet Government has demanded from 
Turkey the right to join in the defense 
of the Dardanelles and the surrender of 
two Turkish provinces. The Turks knew 
that this would mean the end of their 
independence. The Turks accordingly 
refused. Immediately, Moscow, the Com- 
munists and their innocents abroad dis- 
covered that Turkey was a dictatorship, 
had slaughtered Armenians, and had not 
gone to war on the day Hitler invaded 
Poland. 

Now Turkey was a dictatorship between 
1919 and 1939, a one-party dictatorship 
which prohibited the Communist Party 
and butchered Communists. Yet the So- 
viet government maintained the friend- 
liest relations with this Turkish dictator- 
ship, helped it to win the Anatolian war 
against Greece in 1921-22, helped it at 
international conferences, helped it with 
loans and credits. 


~ o os 


“No Morality and No Scruples" 


HEN, in 1939, Russia became actively 
expansionist and imperialistic. In 1940, 
Molotov saw Hitler in Berlin and tried 
to arrange the partition of Turkey be- 





lenge,” 
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tween Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union. At Potsdam, Stalin asked Tru- 
man and Attlee for joint defense of the 
Turkish straits. Truman and Attlee said, 
No. The Turks said, No. It was then 
that Moscow discovered the sins of the 
Turks. 

We must realize that in dealing wih 
the Soviet Government we are dealing 
with an organization which has no scru- 
ples and employs any means, including 
lies, subterfuge and force to achieve its 
ends. 

High American officials have asked 
Stalin about his intentions against Tur- 
key. He gave no clear answer. The $100,- 
000,000 which Congress has allocated to 
Turkey serves notice on Stalin that 
America will not tolerate the Russian 
conquest of Turkey. Stalin understands 
that kind of a notice better than a diplo- 
matic statement. I have no doubt that 
if Russia tried to dominate Turkey, 
America and England would have to go 
to war to stop it. The one hundred mil- 
lion dollar manifestation of American 
interest in Turkish territorial integrity 
and independence is therefore a measure 
to prevent World War III, and it is 
cheap ‘compared to what such a war 
would cost. I wish we and the British 
and the French had taken similar steps 
in 19386 when Hitler remilitarized the 
Rhineland, or in 1938 when he chipped 
off a piece of Czechoslovakia. 

There is no question that we must, in 
defend Tur- 
key and Greece against Soviet imperial- 
ism, The 
going about it in the proper 


the interest of world peace, 


real issue is whether we are 
manner and 
whether we are using the most effective 


IT doubt it. 


means, 

What then should be the foreign policy 
of the United States? 

American foreign policy should be 
based on a United Nations organization 
which is truly international and there- 
fore really effective. 

Today the United Nations is not. in- 
ternational and is not effective. It could 
not prevent a major war and it cannot 
now block the trend towards a major war. 
It has neither the money, the administra- 
tive machinery, nor the police force to 
help Greece or China reestabish domestic 
peace or to help Turkey ward off an ex- 
ternal menace. 

The United Nations and the United 
States must stop being negative. We can 
do nothing about the situation in Hun- 
gary. Hungary became a Soviet vassal 
jong ago. The arrest of high non-Commu- 
nist officials began in December 1946, 


_three months before the Truman Doc- 


trine was enunciated. The political sub- 
jugation of Hungary by Russia was a 
foregone concusion as early as 1945, 
The ony circumstance that has changed 
as a result of recent events is that the 
tussian Government, which ruled Hun- 
gary in the last two years, is allowing the 
Hungarian Comniunists to rule for it. 
This is no different than the situation 
in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia. I would not like to be in the 
shoes of the non-Communist leaders of 
Czechoslovakia today either. 

Eastern Europe, the Soviet sphere of 
influence, is tightly held in Russia’s grip 
and no protest from Washington can 
change that. The bitterness in Washing- 
ton these days is due to he illusion some 
of our top politicians had that treaties 
tussia’s statellites would weaken 
Russia’s control. They do nothing of the 
kind. They confirm Rusian control. This 
has been clear for many months and 


with 


some of us have stated it in ‘public re- 
peatedly. 

Instead, 
heads against the high wall which sepa- 
rates the Soviet world from ours we 
should proceed immediately and ener- 
getically with the organization of the 
non-Soviet world. 


therefore, of striking our 


Sad as it is, the world is divided in 
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two and we might as well recognize it, 
The Russians have consolidated their 
world. We still potter and patch and talk 
generalities about one world. 

The democracies face grave problems 
which they must solve speedily. Russia 
is not interested in solving the problems 
of the democracies. It has been agera- 
vating those problems and is obviously 
waiting for an economic depression which 
will make the problems explosive and 
enable Russia to reap a harvest from the 
resulting debris. 

It is for this reason that Russia’s not 
participating in the many UN bodies~— 
UNESCO, IRO, ITO, ILO, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aeronautical Organization, 

1e@ Food and Agricultural Organization, 
It is not a member of the World Bank 
nor of the International Monetary Fund, 
It rejected the Baruch Plan for control 


of atomic energy which would have a 
Jong step not only towards the immuni- 
zation of the atom bomb but towards 
world government. 


7 * * 
Why the UN Is Not Effective 


Nall Molotov’ and 
other Soviet spokesmen defend national 


occasions, 


sovereignty. That is why they defend 
the veto in the UN charter, for the veto 
is the embodiment of national sovereign- 
ty. But national sovereignty and interes 
nationalism are conflicting 
That is why the UN is not effective. 

The first measure towards the rehabili- 
tation of the non-Soviet World must be 
a proposal by the United States govern- 
ment to abolish the veto in the UN. It 
adopted against the votes of 
the Soviet government and its statellites. 
They could do as they pleased thereafter; 
probably they would withdraw from the 
UN. 

The UN could then become an interna- 
I do not believe in the 
possibility of a United Sates of Europe 
as suggested by Churchill and as appar- 
ently hinted by General Marshall at 
Harvard. 

There is little left of Europe. Most of 
it is dominated by Russia. France and 
Italy would, owing to the strength of 
their Communist parties, be uncertain 
of the United States of Europe. 

It is much more practical to aim for 
the transformation of the UN into an in- 
ternational government which will in- 
England, Asia, and the 
United States. That combination would 
be so strong that Russia could not at- 
tack it or chip off pieces of it, and it 
would be so strong that it would not fear 
Russia and therefore never contemplate 
war against Russia. 

Once the international government is 
non-Soviet 


principles, 


would be 


tional government. 


members 


clude Europe, 


established, and. once the 
world is rid of dictators like Franco, we 
can proceed, with American economic aid, 
to the improvement and enrichment of 
the free world. 

The solution of the democratic world’s 
political, and moral 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Truman And Marshall Doctrines 
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The Economic Plight 
_ Of Europe 


‘By Oscar Schnabel 


N introductory remark by Secre- 
A tary Marshall in an address at 
Harvard University stating that 
in recent months it has become obvious 
that physical destruction by warfare is 
jn all probability less serious a problem 
than that of the dislocation of the entire 
fabric of the European economy, does 
not reflect in a complimentary manner 
on those who are entrusted with the 
formulation of policy on European eco- 
nomic problems. The present writer 
described such dislocation even before 
the Allied invasion of Normandy and 
suggested methods, at that time, to deal 
with that problem on a continental scale 
with outside help. But the fact that the 
dislocation of the entire fabric of the 
European economy would continue de- 
ieriorating two years after the Armistice 
was not foreseeable at that time. Such 
post-war dislocation is principally due 
to the interruption of the traditional 
exchange of food and raw materials for 
manufactured goods by the East and 
West of Europe; by the displacement of 
even greater numbers of peoples than 
was the case during the war, and by the 
application of the illconceived reparation 
plans. 

Secretary Marshall put his finger on 
the single sorest spot in his discussion 
of the disturbed farmer-city-dweller 
relation. In fact, this disturbance is the 
basie economic, and perhaps political, 
problem of contemporary Europe and if 
a comprehensive solution is forthcoming, 
a solution could then be found for most 
of the other resultant and subsidiary 
problems. In such a context, the tensions 
of the political problems areas would be 
Jessened considerably. As a prerequisite 
for any solution of the farmer-city prob- 
Jem, all three of its related geographical 
aspects have to be considered: the na- 
tional, the European and the “extra- 
European” aspects. 


* oa + 


The Result of Political Division 


Th E national aspect was well-discussed 
by Secretary Marshall in his address. 
Its gist was: if Europe’s farmers could 
be induced by economic means to pro- 
duce and deliver more of their products, 
the problem could be solved in all those 
countries which can potentially produce 
enough food for self-sufficiency. Un- 
fortunately, there is only one nation, 
France, that falls in this category. All 
other nations outside of the Russian 
sphere of influence need to import food 
end only few of them, such as Holland 
and Denmark, can export in exchange 
for other more valuable foodstuffs. 


The most tragic result of the political 
division of Europe is that all regions 
which actually, or potentially, can pro- 
duce a surplus of foods over and above 
their own needs, lie in the Russian 
sphere, while those nations in need of 
food imports ave west of the political 


divide, This delineates the European 
aspect of the -severe dislocation of 
farmer-city-dweller relations, and is by 
far the most serious of Europe’s. eco- 
nomic problems. Unless there is a com- 
plete change in political relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers, a possibility that unfortunately 
seems most improbable, no efficient solu- 
tion is possible. Only if we accept the 
facts in this regrettable situation, and 
if we draw courageously the correct 
conclusions, can a substitute solution be 
found. One which consists in replacing 
the relationship between Western Eu- 
rope’s city dweller and Eastern Europe’s 
farmer—to be achieved by a closer rela- 
tion between Western European city 
dwellers and overseas farmers. This, 
and this alone, is the crux of the prob- 
lem. Its solution will be all the more 
difficult as the most important region 
to be considered is industrial western 
Germany. The untenable and ridiculous 
suggestion to agrarianize Germany after 
almost all suitable regions have been 
severed, belongs fortunately to the past. 
But the enforced removal of farmers 
and farm hands from their century-old 


homesteads to the industrial regions of 
Germany, where most of them cannot 
be utilized in agricultural work, is one 
of the most serious problems likely in the 
future, For this problem, there are only 
three alternatives, The first lies in the 
interim dealings with these problems by 
the occupational forces of Western Ger- 
many. It consists in supplying a mini- 
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Emergency feeding in Europe as fear becomes admixed with hunger 


mum of food for those who neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly can gain it by their 
own production, out of the pockets of 
Western, mostly American, tax-payers. 
Obviously, this is not a productive solu- 
tion and could not continue indeter- 
minately. The second alternative would 
be to organize emigration of the super- 
fluous population in Western Germany, 
either to their former homesteads or to 
countries overseas, And, obviously 
neither of these migrations is politically 
possible without resorting to methods of 
compulsion. The third solution alone re- 
mains: it lies not only in re-industrial- 


The spectre of raging disease epidemics makes mass preventive medicine 
immediate urgent need 


ization of Western Germany such as 
existed before the war. In this way, the 
German people could be provided with 
sufficient industrial products which they 
could exchange for badly-needed food 
and raw materials. This solution, also, 
would meet with tremendous economic 
and political difficulties. Politically, the 
French would raise objections because 
the existence of a super-industrialized 
nation, regardless of precautions, would 
possess a war potential obviously greater 
than a nation equipped with only mod- 
est industry. Economically, the greatest 
opposition to such a scheme would come 
from the United States and Great 
Britain. In the consideration of the 
above, one must note that the situation 
is indeed very somber, and that it will 
present a hard and strenuous job to 
apply in a practical way the doctrine 
espoused by Secretary Marshall in his 
Harvard address. 


To be realistic, one must recognize that 
no fully satisfactory solution of the 
tremendous problems of Europe’s recon- 
struction can be found short of the re- 
establishment of the traditional trade 
relations between Eastern and Western 
Europe. Whatever else is done must be 
recognized, from the very beginning, as 
a substitute for the real solution. Should 
the Soviet Union and its satellites sue- 
ceed in raising their agricultural produces 
tion to pre-war levels and, at the same 
time, should the Western powers not be 
uble to provide food above the physical 
minimum of existence in the countries 
in the West, we must then count on the 
spread of that school of thought which 
considers cooperation with Russia, with 
all that it means in the loss of human 
rights and democratic freedoms, prefers 
able to the painful state of being the 
underfed underdog of the Western world. 
In considering this danger, we must not 
lose sight of the spreading fear in Eu- 
rope that—whatever the outcome of any 
armed conflict between Russia and the 
Western powers may be—most of the 
continent of Europe would be overrun 
by the Soviet armies. This nightmare, 
a repetition of the recent disaster of 
foreign occupation, must be fully under- 
stood in this country if the right counter 
measures are to be taken. The United 
States has the choice only of aceepting 
the penetration of most of continental 
Europe by the Soviet partisan thought 
and its resultant consequences, or cons 
sidering Western Europe as a part of 
its own world which must be provided 
for with adequate political and economie 
security. 

If attempts to come to terms with 
Soviet Russia are without fruit, Amer- 
ica would have to retire from Europe 
and accept all the dangers against which 
it fought in the recent war, or it must 
help to build up, in cooperation with 
Western Europe, a strong defensive 
political “line” to give those involved 
peoples the confidence that they will be 
spared a repetition of their recent terri- 
ble experience. West of that geographic 
and political “line,” financial help must 
be given, both for satisfactory defensive 
armament and for economic integration 
of that part of Europe into an economic 
and political community which will be 
strong enough to withstand any penetra- 
tion or aggression from a totalitarian 
world. If vested interests are given 
preference and not the attempt to realize 
the above conditions, then any attempt 
to save Western Europe will be in vain. 
In view of the psychological, economic 
and political factors involved, it would 
also be hopeless to expect Western Eu- 
rope to rally in advance of American 
aid. Only a substantial blueprint cover- 
ing at the same time Western European 
cooperation and outside help, and the 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


























pupil, Alice,” said the Mad Hat- 

ter. “You’ve carried over too 
many of your real world metaphysics 
into wonderland, and that just won’t do. 
If you lived according to the epistemo- 
logy of the real world you’d never get 
anything done. There you have black 
facts and white facts and grey facts, 
and all shades in between so you can’t 
tell what is what. Here we live as people 
of action. There are black facts and 
white facts. And that’s the only fact.” 

“I’ve been a little hesitant,” continued 
the Hatter, “about initiating you into the 
higher Cosmologies of Wonderland, but 
now that you have mastered Fascism and 
Empireo Criticism by R. Palme Dolt per- 
haps we can go ahead. Our lesson for 
today deals with The Theory of Amal- 
gam.” 

Alice gulped, but nodded her head 
bravely. Here was real graduate study. 
Was she prepared? There came to her 
mind the stirring words she had learned 
at the Komsomol school to the tune of 
the Red Air Fleet song: 

Shout har and har and liar 

Our emblem is the brush and tar 

And every young heckler who shont 

“Big Bum.” 

Is fighting for the USSR. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am ready for the 
Theory of Amalgam. May, I ask, first, 
about the origins of the word? You have 


OY peri been quite a stubborn 





i 


taught me always to look for social 
origins.” 

The Mad Hatter, pleased at the com- 
pliment, leaned over his pupil and said 
portentously: “The entymology of Amal- 
gam is hidden deep in the intellectual 
underbrush. But I did my PhD. at the 
Kalinin-Pappranov Institute on this sub- 
ject and I can tell you. The word Amal- 
gam* is an anagram of the phrase Heg- 
elian Syllogism. The word was coined 
many hundred years ago by St. Nicolai 
in combatting the Manichean hersey of 
Trotskyism. ‘Trotskyism is Menshevism 

, and Menshevism is Trotskyism.’ He said. 

His reasoning was simple and ingeni- 
ous. Trotskyism derives from the ancient 
heresy of Manicheanism and Menshe- 
vism derives from the ancient heresy of 
Mithraism. 

You see Mithra and Mani were com- 
peting with Marx in the proclamation of 
a Universal faith. Marx perceived that 
both Mani and Mithra were heretics, and 
if they were both heretics, they were one. 
Things equal to the same thing equal 
each other. Each is a heresy. Each 
equals each other. ; 

Nicolai, Marx’s stepson, knew that 
Trotskyism derives from Manicheanism 
and Menshevism from Mithraism, so both 
were one. Nicolai needed a concept to an- 
nounce this new discovery and being an 
anagramist he coined the word Amal- 
gam. In my PhD. thesis, I also point out 
that this feat was of a greater intel- 
lectual depth than the coining of the 
word Fuireka by Archimedes, or Zounds 
by Cyrano.” 

The Mad Hatter would have continued, 
but he noticed that Alice had fainted 
dead away. Pouring a copy of the dis- 
tilled history of the Comintern down her 

*A philological exegesis on Mortimer 
Plotinus.—Zis Publishing House, Mos- 
cow, 1938. 
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throat, the Mad Hatter shook and slap- 


ped her left hand until Alice began to 


stir. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I’m seared of the 
Theory of Amalgam, if that was what 
it: i” 

“Nonsense,” said the Hatter. ““We’ve 
really simplified it and made it as easy 
as Leontov’s Political Economy. Now 
listen carefully and repeat after me. 

Thesis: There is us. 

Antithesis: If you’re not with us, 
you’re against us. 

Synthesis: 
Fascists. 


Those against us are 


“Or to give you.a more sophisticated 
syllogism: 

Thesis: We are Communists. 

Antithesis: Fascists fight Communists. 

Synthesis; All those who fight Com- 
munists are Fascists. 

“Once you’ve mastered this, you are 
ready to teach at the Little Lenin School 
for Wreckers. 

Alice turned the phrases over in her 
head, than turned her head over on the 
phrases, as she had been taught to do in 
standing Hegel on his head. 

“It sounds fine in principle,” said 
Alice, “but can’t you give me some 
examples.” 

“All right,” said the Hatter, and pick- 
ing up a red vellum bound copy of Post 
Meredien he read 

‘The New Leader says William Z. 
Foster is a Communist. 

John Rankin says William Z. Foster 
is a Communist. 

Things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. 

The New Leader equals John L. 
Rankin, 

Corollary: Rankin is a Fascist 
The New Leader equals 
Rankin 
The New Leader is Fascist.’ ” 

Alice looked a little bewildered. “But 
isn’t Foster a Communist?” 

“Dunce,” shouted the Hatter, “aren’t 
you capable of a level of abstraction. 
We're teaching you method here. Now, 
I'll try one more.” And picking up Post 
Meredien, he read: 

“*The New Leader calls Lee Pressman 
a Communist 

The AFL calls Lee Pressman a Com- 
munist 

The AFL equals the New Leader. 
Corollary: The New Leader is Fascist 

The AFL equals the New 
Leader 
The AFL is Fascist. 
Corollary If: The New Leader calls 
Pressman a Communist 
The AFL calls Pressman 
a Communist 
Pressman is not a Com- 
munist.’ ” 

“I'm sorry,” said Alice timidly. “I 
don’t follow the second corollary.” 

“Formal logic is a bit deep,” admitted 
the Mad Hatter. “The situation is this. 
the AFL calls him a Communist. There 
is a negation of the negation, 30 he is 
not a Communist.” 

“Now,” said the Hatter. “We’re going 
to test you. You will have to work out 
some amalgam syllogisms and present 
them for examination. But remember, 
part of the test is the way you recite. 
How do you present an Amalgam? 

“Shout loud and long,” replied Alice, 
warmed by the memory of her Komsomol 


song. 
* * * 


Arew days passed, with Alice dili- 
gently reading Post Meridien for mate- 


rial. After making copious notes she 
presented herself to the Mad Hatter for 
examination. “Are you ready,” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Alice. 

“Then begin.” 

“Gromyko is a Fascist,” shouted Alice. 

“Wat?” yelled the Hatter. 

“I’m sorry,” said Alice, “I'll start 
again. 

“Gromyko is a Dirty Fascist,” she 
shouted. 

“Stop it, stop it,” cried the Hatter. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“It’s simple,” said Alice, “listen and 
I'll read you these headlines. Its as plain 
as the 72 point sans serif type on the 
page: 

‘Gromyko Denounces Baruch Atom 
Plan for Violating National Sovereignty. 

Hearst Press Denounces Baruch Plan 
for Violating National Sovereignty.’ 

“We know Hearst is a Fascist. Things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. Gromyko is a Fascist.” 


The Hatter sat stunned and frozen, 
Alice continued: 

“The Jews are Fascists! Because— 

‘The Jews Denounce Britain 

‘Colonel McCormick Denounces Britain 

Things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. 

McCormick is a Fascist. The Jews are 
Fascists.” 

The Hatter began swaying, but Alice 
continued shouting: 

‘Wallace Wants to Give Russia a Free 
Hand in Eastern Europe. 

‘The Daily News Wants to Give Rus- 
sia a Free Hand in Eastern Europe. 

Henry Wallace is a Fascist. 

“The Communist are Fascists, 
ed Alice... 

She would have continued, but -she 
noticed the Hatter seemed to have faint- 
ed completely. Taking a piece of litmus 
paper from her pocket she applied it to 
the tongue of the Mad Hatter and 
watched it turn slowly from red to blue, 


” 


shout- 
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(Continued from Pate Seven) 
his country were freed from foreign 
domination. 

By intervention of the military author- 
thorities screenings have been inter- 
rupted, but there is no certainty that 
they may not be resumed. 

The Russian agents have changed 
their tactics. Instead of convening peo- 
ple in propaganda meetings, they are 
now interviewing refugees individually. 
They are no longer interested in why 
the refugee is unwilling to return, but 
rather whether the refugee has any rela- 
atives at home and whether he is corre- 
sponding with them. 

” * - 


Tue aim of the occupational authori- 
ties seems to be to produce in the camps 
conditions severe enough to “encourage” 
the greatest possible number to repatri- 
ate and absorb the remainder in the local 
economy. The [RO constitution says that 
it is the duty of the organization “to en- 
courage and assist in every way pos- 
sible” the early return of DP’s to their 
countries of origin. 

However, for the Baltic refugees re- 
patriation under present circumstances 
does not mean a return to their former 
places of residence. There is proof that 
Estonians who happened to find them- 
selves in the Russian zone have been 
transported to Siberia instead of being 
sent home. The fate awaiting repatri- 
ated Balts is slow death in some kind of 
NKVD slave labor camps which have 
already swallowed tens of thousands of 
Baltic citizens. 

* * ” 


Avonc constructive plans for the 
solution of this problem there is an act 
passed unanimously by the Legislature 
of the State of Maine, which declares 
that it shall be the policy of this state to 
encourage the settlement within its 
borders of displaced persons of Baltic 
origin, without discouraging immigrants 
of other nationalities. The preamble of 
that act points out that the economy and 
eulture of the state, temporarily weak- 
ened and threatened by the removal at the 
present time of many of its young men 
and women to other states, would be 
strengthened by immigrant settlers 
from other lands; and that among the 
displaced persons natives of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania appear to be par- 
ticularly adaptable for settlement in this 
state by reason of similarities between 
Maine and those countries. Maine has 
a great many abandoned farms which 
could be made productive again. 
However, this legislation cannot help 


the Baltic refugees until American im- 
migration laws are liberalized. Pending 
before the House of Representatives is 
an “Emergency Temporary Displaced 
Persons Admission Act” introduced by 
William G. Stratton of Illinois, on April 
1, 1947. This is a bill “to authorize the 
United States during an emergency 
period to undertake its fair share in the 
resettlement of displaced persons in Ger- 
mapy, Austria, and Italy, including rela- 
ti¥es of citizens or members of our 
armed forces, by permitting their admis- 
mission into the United States in a num- 
ber equivalent to a part of the total 
quota numbers unused during the war 
years.” It provides that during the four 
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fiscal years following the passing of this 
Act, displaced persons applying and 
qualified for admission for permanent 
residence in the USA shall be admitted 
as non-quota immigrants, but not more 
than 400,000 in the total four-year period. 

The Stratton Bill has been sponsored 
by the Southern Baptist Convention, and 
by the American Council for Judaism, 
whose president Lessing J. Rosenwald 
pointed out that of 825,000 persons in 
the DP camps in Germany, “the worst 
sufferers from the war,” only one-fourth 
are Jews. 

Let us hope that these declarations 
and the possibilities evidenced by the 
Maine Act will be taken into considera- 
tion. There certainly is a way to solve 
the problem of displaced persons—if the 
United States plays its part. 
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The Existential Albatross 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By S. T. Coleridge. 


Illustrated by 


Alexander Calder. With an essay by Robert Penn Warren. New York: Reynal and 


Hitchcock. 148 pages. $3.75 


Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and Coleridge as “the contribution of an anony- 


A FEW years after The Rime of the Ancient Mariner had been published in the 


mous friend,” 


a certain Mrs. Barbauld, who wrote poems entitled, “An Inventory 


of the Furniture of Dr. Priestly’s Study,” “Inscription for an Ice-House,” or “To 
Mr. S. T. Coleridge, 1797,” in which she advises the youth “beloved of science .. -’ to 


shun the “maze of metaphysic lore, 


” where Indolence “fixes her turf-built seat,” took 


Coleridge to task for writing a poem that was “improbable and had no moral.” To 


which Coleridge replied that, “I told her 
jn my own judgment the poem had too 
much . .. and that the only, or chief 
fault, if I might say so, was the ob- 
trusion of the moral sentiment so openly 
on the reader as a principle or cause of 
action in a work of such pure imagina- 
tion. It ought to have had no more moral 
than the Arabian Nights tale of the mer- 
chant’s sitting down to eat dates by the 
side of the well, and throwing the shells 
aside, and lo! a genie starts up, and says 
he must kill the aforesaid merchant, 
because one of the shells had, it seems, 
put out the eye of the genie’s son.” 

This view, that the Ancient Mariner 
had little reference to “reality,” that it 
was a “flight into the supernatural” 
(Earl Leslie Griggs), that Coleridge 
was one of the “footless birds of Para- 
dise” (Swinburne), is summed up in 
John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to 
Xanadu, in which he declares that the 
poem is a mere dream and the poem's 
“jnconsequence is the dream’s irrele- 
vance,” 

Now it is hardly necessary to be im- 
mersed in the psychoanalytic current 
that runs so swiftly through the land, 
to know that dreams are not “irrele- 
vant,” and it was expressed by Coleridge 
himself at least one hundred and twenty 
years ago. He says in Table Talk that 
“dreams have nothing in them which is 
absurd and nonsensical.” And—“... who 
shall determine to what extent the re- 
productive imagination, unsophisticated 
by the will, and undistracted by in- 
trusions from the sense, may or may not 
be concentred and sublimed into fore- 
sight and presentiment?” 

At any rate, after having gathered all 
this material, it is against such critics 
as Lowes that Robert Penn Warren di- 
rects his arguments, and mighty good 
arguments they are. Warren finds two 
basic themes in the poem, the primary 
one, the theme of “sacramental vision 

- One Life’—‘“He prayeth best, who 
loveth best, etc.” And the secondary 
theme of the imagination, or Coleridge’s 
ambivalent treatment of it as the “ter- 
rible wind” that can drive the ship ahead 
on its course or destroy it. 

It is against the primary theme, the 
“unity of all creation,” that the inade- 
quacy of Lowes’ remarks is first under- 
stood, for Lowes maintains that the 
“moral of the poem, outside the poem, 
will not hold water,” because ... “the 
punishmegg* palpably does not fit the 
crime.” And it is the nature of the “un- 
motivated crime,” l’acte gratuite, that 
is most puzzling. The Mariner shoots 
the Albatross, Gide’s Lafcadio pushes a 
pleasant, smiling, old gentleman whom 
he has never seen before, off a moving 
train to his death, Raskolnikov admits, 
after all his “reasons” have been recited, 
that he was tempted, he did it “for the 
daring.” Why did the Mariner just pick 
up his bow and, apparently without 
thought or design, shoot the Albatross? 

Warren writes: “The bolt whizzes 
from the cross bow and the bird falls 
2nd all comment that the Mariner has 
no proper dramatic motive or is the child 
of necessity or is innocent of everything 
except a little wantonness is completely 
irrelevant, for we are confronting the 
mystery of the corruption of the will, 
the mystery which is the beginning of 
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the ‘moral history of man.’... The act 


symbolizes the Fall... .” 
* * *” 


Just after the completion of The An- 
cient Mariner, the poet wrote to George 
Coleridge: “. . . I believe most stead- 
fastly in original sin; that from our 
mother’s wombs our understandings are 
darkened; and even where our under- 
standings are in the light, that our or- 
ganization is depraved and our volitions 
imperfect. ...” Thus the slaying of the 
bird is the crime of the human will that 
takes itself for object. In The States- 
man’s Manual Coleridge writes, “But in 
its utmost abstraction and consequent 
state of reprobation, the will becomes 
Satanic pride and rebellious self-idolatry 
in the relations of the spirit to itself 
and remorseless despotism relatively to 
others... these are the marks that have 
characterized the masters of mischief, 
the liberticides, the mighty hunters of 
mankind, from Nimrod to Bonaparte.” 
After the slaying of the bird that “As 
if it had been a Christian Soul/We hailed 
it in God’s name,” the Mariner suffers 
the agony of the damned. It is not only 
a crime against the “One Life,” but a 
crime against the imagination, which is 
the faculty for understanding, seeing, 
and creating the sacramental vision. 
The Mariner suffers as all who have 
denied the nature of the human spirit 
must suffer. He is terribly lonely and 
detests himself. His shipmates curse him 
for killing the bird of good omen, and 
then when the mist vanishes and the sun 
comes up, the sun that in the poem sym- 
bolizes the Reflective Faculty or Death, 
he hears their opportunistic praise which 
only turns to curses again when the 
ship is becalmed. It is only after the 
death of his fellows, in the terrible 
night, in the midst of the blackest des- 
pair that the sacramental vision recurs 
“unaware.” The Mariner, after he has 
felt them to be “a thousand — slimy 
things,” looks down again at what 
the Gloss calls “God’s creatures of the 
great calm,” the water snakes, and the 
strange melting and fusion takes place, 
love gushes from his heart, and the 
spell begins to break. 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! No tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware 

on 
The self-same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 


Like lead into the sea. 
- oo 7 


Despite the ultimate snapping of 
the spell, the rapid trip home in front 
of the breeze that “sweetly, sweetly 
blew,” the last explosion and swallow- 
ing of the crime by the sea, the shriv- 


ing by the Holy Hermit, the Mariner 
will never rest again, for he must as- 
sume the role of poéte maudit and 
“pass like night from land to land,” 
with his “strange power of speech,” 
and tell “his ghastly tale.” 

It is interesting to compare Coleridge’s 
autobiographical note—“it is a most in- 
structive part of my life the fact, that I 
have been always preyed on by some 
Dread, and perhaps all my faulty actions 
have been the consequences of some 
Dread or other in my mind from fear 
of Pain, or Shame, not from prospect of 
pleasure . . .”—-with the idea of Kierke- 
gaard that Dread was the spiritual 
climate of Original Sin, even though 
De Quincey has written that “Opium . 
was certainly the original source of 
Coleridge’s morbid feelings.” Kierkegaard 
writes in The Concept of Dread: 

“How is spirit related to itself and to 
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its situation? It is related as dread. nm 
cannot do away with itself, so long as 
itself is outside of itself. Neither can 
man sink down into thé vegetative life, 
for he is determined as spirit. He can- 
not flee from dread, for he loves iff 
really he does not love it, for he flees 
from it. Innocence has now reached its 
apex. It is ignorance, but not an animal 
brutality, but an ignorance which is 
qualifed by spirit, but which precisely is 
dread. ...” And, of course, out of this 
“unstable equilibrium, the Fall. . 

In addition to this remarkably pea« 
ceptive analysis of the poem by Robert 
Penn Warren, there are the simple, al- 
most childish, line drawings. of Alex- 
ander Calder which, in a kind of ragged, 
shivering, purity, outline man the aue 
thropoid grotesque with flat head and 
drooping penis, a Zombie with a bird 
about his neck. 





Heir to Human Frailties 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


KOUSSEVITSKY. By Moses Smith. 
pages. $4.00 


York: Allen, Towne and Heath. 400 


in the courts and press as well as to the renown of its subject, it should find 


"Tin tte © to the advance publicity which this unauthorized biography received 


itself in popular demand by concert-goers and musicians. 


Dr. Koussevitzky pro- 


tested in court that the publication of the book was an invasion upon his privacy and 
a menace to his professional and artistic standing. There is not much danger, however, 
that his professional standing will be altered with the dissemination of certain fact3 
and rumors which appear in the pages of this rather curious biography. 

It is curious because the reader is led to wonder just what was the author’s motivas 
tion in preparing the book. Mr. Smith, formerly a music critic in Boston, in his apparent 
striving for complete objectivity turns the lookingglass upon his subject at all angles, 


never omitting the most unflattering. 
While such truth-seeking may be laud- 
able in itself, it is searcely the raison 
d’étre of a full-volume study of a living 
figure who, though occupying a position 
of eminence in the musical world, is not 
a man of historical significance. Re- 
freshing as it is to read an account of a 
famous personage which is not sicken- 
ingly adulatory, one may question the 
presence of some animus on the part 
of the author. 

Every step in Koussevitzky’s life and 
musical career comes under the scrutiny 
of the author. Beginning with his youth, 
there are numerous references to Kous- 
sevitzky’s Jewish origins and to the re- 
strictions this imposed on him in Tsarist 
Russia. This is a side of his life that the 
conductor has not bruited about. Many 
of the details offered are a refutation of 
errors committed in the official biogra- 
phy written by Koussevitzky’s friend 
Artur Lourie and thus loom out with 
added emphasis. Smith seeks to set the 
record straight, let the chips fall where 
they may. His probing into the very 
questionable thoroughness of Kousse- 
vitzky’s basic musical education and his 
unorthodox preparation for the role of 
symphonic leader must be no end galling 
to the conductor’s ego. 

It is well known that Koussevitzky 
was a brilliant virtuoso on the contra- 
bass before he took up conducting. In 
embarking upon the latter career he was 
aided by his second marriage which 
placed a large fortune in his hands. Al- 
though much of this fortune was lost 
through the Bolshevik revolution some 
part of the family wealth remained safe 
abroad. Before the revolution, however, 
Serge Koussevitzky had already become 
a successful conductor. In’ 1910 and 
again in 1912 and 1914 he undertook a 
tour with his orchestra along the Volga, 
bringing symphonic music to outlying 
provinces and scoring a huge success. 
With the March revolution the Court 
Orchestra in Petrograd was changed to 
the State Symphony Orchestra and in 


_ recognition of his leading musical po- 


sition and “his reputation for democratic 
tendencies” Koussevitzky was appointed 





musical director and conductor in May, 
1917. Although he voiced his opposition 
to the Bolshevik government he con« 
tinued to enjoy official favor and re- 
mained in his post until May, 1920. 
Koussevitzky’s antagonism to the Soviet 
regime continued and when, in 1924, he 
assumed directorship of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra he unofficially boycotted 
Soviet composers until 1940 when he 
took up the cause of Shostakovitch. Dur- 
ing the recent war he was active in Rut 
sian War Relief, and now participates 
in American-Soviet cultural relations. 

One chapter traces the history of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, From 
Mr. Smith’s direct manner of reporting 
we get a clear picture of issues which 
have been beclouded with rumor and 
innuendo, 
the Star Spangled Banner in the first 
World War and the long struggle over 
unionization of the orchestra. 

In attempting an evaluation of Kous- 
sevitzky’s n.usicianship and conducting 
technique, Moses Smith gives all the 
pros and cons and he does not refrain 
from disparaging facts or from relating 
an embarassing musical contretemps. 
Personality weakness are also held up 
to light, and many a tiff with the orches- 
tra men and other folk is exposed. Bus 
the author acknowledges Koussevitzky’s 
real ability and recognizes the great 
achievements wrought with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He pays tribute 
to Koussevitzky’s indominatable will and 
talent in so magnificently triumphin® 
over his inadequate grounding. As sym. 
phonie conductor his chief virtue lies in 
his sensitivity to orchestral colors, to 
the rich sonorities and refinement of 
instrumental textures and in his intense- 
ly emotional interpretations rather than 
profound musicianship. His unswerving 
devotion to music, his espousing the 
cause of contemporary composition, the 
encouragement he extends to talented 
young musicians and his genuine dignity 
of personality have won for Serge Kous- 
sevitzky a wide and justified acclaim 
which will not be affected by the realiza- 
tion that, on or off the podium, he is 
heir to human frailties, 


such as the Muck affair ove»’ 

















The Chinese Political Arena 


Reviewed by ROBERT SHAPLEN 
NO PEACE FOR ASIA. By Harold R. Isaacs. New York: Macmillan. 295 pages. $3.50. 


years’ experience, almost half of it in the Far East, where he first appeared 


Hoe R. ISAACS, an editor of Newsweek, is a newspaperman of eighteen 


in 1930 after working his way over as a bellhop on a luxury liner. He wrote 
for and edited an English-language newspaper in Shanghai, started his own weekly, 
quickly got himself on the Kuomintang blacklist for exposing its terroristic suppression 
of liberals, and then just as quickly got himself hated by the Communists for writing 
a book prefaced by Leon Trotzky called The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, in 
which he blamed the failure of the great 1925-27 revolt on the misalliance Moscow 


and the Comintern formed with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

In this new book, in many respects 
the most mature and thoughtful on the 
Far East in years, Isaacs displays the 
depths of his early disillusion and dis- 
gust with Russian totalitarianism, uses 
his own painfully acquired fund of cyni- 
cism in tracing the cynical pattern of 
events in Asia in the last two decades, 
but comes up bravely at the end with 
a solution that at least one previous re- 
viewer has without comprehension passed 
off as “visionary.” 

In brief, what Isaacs asks for is a 
completely new approach to the problems 
of the world in general and Asia in par- 
ticular. He beats his critics to the punch 
by anticipating the “scornful snorts of 
the ‘realists’ ” and admitting it seems all 
but impossible for America to abdicate 
its military position in the Pacific and 
for Russia to yield conquered territories 
in Europe and Asia and abandon its po- 
lice-state machine methods. But actually 
all that Isaacs does ask is that we make 
the United Nations work, pointing out 
that in “the insanity of a global war” 
we made our closest approach to “the 
sanity of world-wide common effort.” 

He wants our Anglo-American leaders 
to stop recreating national political and 
economic units which is “like trying to 
avoid the recurrence of a volcanic erup- 
tion by rolling back the lava and pour- 
ing it down the still-smoking crater” and 
he probably would take heart from what 
seem to be the small, dim beginnings 
of a continent-wide economic policy in 
Europe since the failure of the Moscow 





parley. Basically, Isaacs demands we 
stop making UN “a mirror of our world, 
not an instrument for changing it” and 
he adds that this naturally requires an 
approach through world-wide pools in 
food, raw materials, shipping, air, trans- 
port, etc., along with a thorough liqui- 
dation of all forms of colonialism, disar- 
mament and regional planning through 
“new political mechanisms, new parties 
and new political standards.” All of this, 
dream-like as it may sound, is “the only 
stuff survival is made of.” : 

Mere denunciation of this as visionary 
is of course an admission of defeat now 
and death tomorrow. What makes Isaacs’ 
book so valuable is that if enough people 
read and digest it there might be a bet- 
ter start in the right direction. For its 
great assets lie in his passionate de- 
nunciation of the hypocrisy and mistakes 
of which we have been guilty in the Far 
East since the war’s end, alone with and 
juxtaposed against his bitter and ex- 
coriating analysis of Soviet policy. 

Tracing Russian policy in China, for 
example, Isaacs shows how from its early 
revolutionary leadership in denouncing 
unequal treaties, Russia through Stalin 
has bastardized Leninist concepts until 
he (Stalin) “embraced and absorbed not 
only the political-strategic uspirations 
of Tzarist imperialism, but its moral 
attitudes, its sentimental patriotism, its 
glorification of the past.” He cites, 
among other things, Stalin’s chauvinistic 
speech when the Japs surrendered and 
Russia’s return in full Tzarist glory to 
Port Arthur — “a far ery from the 








attitude of Lenin . .. when he de- 
nounced the Tzar’s government for plac- 
ing ‘greedy paws on China’ and robbing 
it ‘as ghouls rob corpses.’ ” 


* * *™ 


Bur at the same time as he unmasks 
Stalinism in all its ruthless, imperialist 
nakedness, Isaacs points to America’s be- 
coming “the whited sepulcher” in which 
the hopes of native peoples in the Far 
East lie buried. After an early chapter 
on Chiang Kai-shek, which is the most 
piercing and damaging analysis of Chi- 
ang’s warlordish and totally undemo- 
eratic character I have ever read, Isaacs 
emphasizes that our continued aid to the 
Kuomintang in our anxiety to halt Com- 
munism in Asia will only in the long 
run guarantee continued turmoil and 
help Russia’s basic interests as she 
waits, watches and recovers her internal 
strength. 

Having spent the last year in China 
myself, I can only add that, even ad- 
mitting the best intentions we had late 
in 1945, we have completely and hypo- 
critically vitiated our position as a 
democratic force by aiding Chiang far 
beyond the meaning of the first Truman 
statement on China (Dec. 745) and 
aligned ourselves with a system just as 
dangerous to democracy and far more 
corrupt than Chinese Communism, ad- 
mittedly Stalin’s ultimate instrument. 
We are using a political poison gas in 
an unsuccessful attempt to kill off a 
clever and dynamic enemy with some 
progressive shadings, and in so doing 
we will only create more chaos and 
destruction and do Stalin’s work for him. 


The early chapters of Isaac’s book 
are of equally great value because they 
begin by condemning the unpardonable 
attitude of racial superiority so many 
of our men displayed in joining in the 
war against the Japs with “the wogs, 
the niggers and the slopeys” and con- 
tinue through carefully documented and 
angry pages of eriticism of the manner 


in which we betrayed the true aspira- 
tions for freedom of native peoples, ia 
Indochina and Indonesia particularly. 


The author, who traveled extensively 
through southeast Asia just after the 
war, reveals with great pathos and 
sympathy for the Annamites, for ia- 
stance, how we quickly forgot the fine 
words and golden phrases of the Atlantie 
Charter and cther wartime blueprints 
in idealism and instead helped the 
French, the world’s worst and cruelest 
colonialists, back into the saddle in Indo- 
china by giving them, through the Brit- 
ish, tanks and planes and uniforms for 
their soldiers—which included Nazi 
legionaires a short time ago fighting for 
the Wehrmacht. The same betrayal took 
place under somewhat different circum- 
stances in Indonesia, although there is 
some tentative improvement there today, 


Isaac’s chapters on Korea and Japan 
are deeply critical of us as well as the 
Soviets. Korea he sees as the chief 
battleground of the new power dualism, 
Russia vs. America, and Japan as our 
hastily prepared military bastion of 
tomorrow—with real social progress for 
the Japs secondary. “It is not,” he says 
broadly of Korea, “a matter of creating 
a euphemistic system of ‘trusteeship’ to 
cloak colonial and strategic expansion 
but of ending once and for all the whole 
colonial system and any form of sub- 
jection of one people by another.” 

These are strong and hard conclusions, 
and one does not have to go whole-hog 
with Isaacs to understand what he is 
driving at. But his book is the clearest 
and best-written guide to Asia that has 
come out in a long, long time and anyone 
who professes an interest in what sooner 
or later is apt to be the main battle- 
ground of peace should read it as a 
“must.” It is a fact that until we realize 
our own shortcomings, the Soviets, with 
all their advantages of propaganda and 
one-party methods, will beat us to the 
craw each time in amorphous, seething 
Asia—atom bombs and Pacific bases by 
the dozen notwithstanding. 

















Reviewed by 
HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


OVER AT UNCLE JOE'S. MOSCOW 
AND ME. By Oriana Atkinson. I[n- 
dianapolis: Bob Merrill, 325 pages. 
$3.00. 


OR whimsey, facts, facetiousness 
Ff and fol ’de rol, Mrs. Oriana At- 

kinson should get the Red Order 
ef Borscht. Her book will doubtless be 
called the work of an agent provocateur, 
or at least by an enemy of the “workers 
state.” But if the sly nod and twinkle 
of her reportage, overloaded with wit 
and spiced with asides—is anything, her 
Communist critics ought to know a good 
negative commercial when it stares down 
their faces. The book is a melange of 
chit-chat, satire, brusque  balancine, 
sociology, and good-natured kidding. 
Where one begins and the other ends is 
part of the circus Mrs. Atkinson has 
written about; and if it is grim, the grin 
and grimace one meets are part of the 
helter-skelter disarray of modern Mos- 
cow. 
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Spangles On the [ron Curtain 


Of the many things critical, she re- 
marks that American Negroes, who have 
elected to work in the Soviet Union, may 
feel free from racial prejudice, though 
many have also elected to return homie. 
An example of racial “freedom” is the 
following, according to Mrs. Atkinson. 
“One thing which I know to be true and 
yet which I do not cite as an illustration 
of anti-Semitism is the fact that the Jew 
in Russia, no matter where he may have 
been born, must have ‘Jew’ on his pass- 
port. A Ukranian has ‘Ukranian,’ a 
Georgian’ has ‘Georgian.’ But if a Jew 
was born in Georgia, he has ‘Jew’ on 





his passport, not ‘Georgian’; a Ukrain- 
ian-born Jew has ‘Jew’ on his passport, 
not ‘Ukranian. No Jew { knew ever 
thought this strange, or resented it. The 
fact remains that ‘Jew’ appears on his 
papers.” 

The iron curtain in Russia is as per- 
sonal as it is universal, on the entire 
assembly line of human activity. And if 
Mrs. Atkinson curtly writes that the 
Russian idea of a free press means that 
the press belongs to the people, it belongs 


to them in the same manner that the 
White House is public property. When 
she can get a Russian to announce that 
he does not mind the lack of freedom, 
that “It is too early to relax restrie- 
tions,” she certainly is wagging the tail 
by the dog’s neck and indulging in some 
ironical barking. Her stories are acute- 
ly entertaining even if the quality is 
pure surface material. One racy one 
deals with an exchange of rhetoric be- 
tween two American correspondents as 
they meet. “Hello, you Fascist beast, 
what revolting vomit of lies are you 
planning to spew out to the capitalist- 


controlled press today?” The other ac-' 


knowledges this salutation and replies: 
“Your filthy mind seems to be possessed 





found in the recent research. 


farthest of the planets. 


of the onward march of science. 


thing named “the indivisible.” 





—— WORDS AND OUR WAYS 


Atom; Uranium | 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS. 


The atom-bomb has awakened interest in the chemical elements. We used 
to think there were just 92 of these; several more, unstable ones, have been | 
Uranium, used in the atom-splitting process, was found in pitchblende, by 
Martin Heinrich Klaproth, in 1789. Just a tew years before, William Herschel 
had discovered the planet he named Uranus, the first planet to be discovered 
by use of the telescope. And this new element, number 92% then considered the 
last of the elements, was named wranivm 


To speak of atom-splitting is really a contradiction in terms —and a sign 
When chemists spoke of breaking up mole- 
cules, they thought they had reached the final mite of substance, that could not 
be divided. So they called it the atom, from the Greek a—, not, and tom—, to 
cut. Now we are beginning to draw tremendous power from the division of the 


{The same Greek word is used in medicine, of operations, such as an ap- 
pendectomy. Cutting the tonsils can be spelled in eight ways: tonsilotome, ton- 
silotomy, tonsilectome, tonsilectomy; and each of these with a double 2] 


by crawling rodents. These pass for 
ideas* but are implanted there by the 
slimy monsters whose chief interest in 
life is deception of the masses.” 

Since history is often written, made 
or reported through and by the mechan- 
isms of comedy, it has an appropriate 
relationship to the strains and stresses 
currently making Soviet citizens laugh 
and/or cry. The lives of the chamber- 
maids at the Metropole, the Soviet saints, 
the actors of the Kremlin, Moscow's 
manners and political mummers, are 
acidly amusing; but when the beily- 
laugh passes away, you have the social 
totems and taboos of Soviet reality to 
face. The spangles on the Iron Curtain 
are only too grim. 





after Uranus, then considered the 
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Color - Beauty in New Ice Show 





seph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
STAGE 








STARS ON ICE 
*“)CETIME OF 1948.” Staged by | 
Catherine Littlefield. Sets by 
Bruno Maine and Edward Gil- | 
bert. Costumes by Lou Lisele, 


Billy Livingston* and Katherine | 


Kuhn. Choreography by Cath- 

erine Littlefield. A Sonart Pro- 

duction. 

Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. At 

the Center Theatre. 

New-blossomed at the Center 
Theatre is one of the best of the 
glways delightful ice shows. For 
those that have never seen one, 
their first ice show is definitely to 
be set down as a thrill that comes 
once in a lifetime. But its repe- 
tition, in “Icetime of 1948,” is a 
surging of beauty and excitement 
and fun. 

There are new patterns and 
fresh variations of all the old 
varieties, in the swift succession 
of scenes. Ballets in wide sweep 
of grace and beauty. Couples in 
swirl and leap and spin, or long 
exhilarant glide. Comics, single or 
in threes, with lively snare of 
jaughter on the ice. And stunts, 
as when Jimmy Caesar jumps over 
13 barrels, or Lou Folds skates 
along in juggling tricks that even 
on dry land would have you 
gasping. 


Prizes of skill and beauty in: 


skating form are Joan Hyldoft and 
Skippy Baxter. He is indeed a 
master of “style on steel”; and 
Joan has a fetching personality 
beyond her superb form, whether 


she skims the ice in long curvings, } 


or stands in a dazzling spin. 

For the choral surges, Catherine 
Littlefield has wisely kept some of 
the old patterns, like the rapidly 
revolving cross (X) of 24 boys 
end 24 girls. She has also found 
Many new variations, some so 
tricky that there were several 
spills on opening night. But from 
“Cossack Love” to “Dream Waltz,” 
these numbers are a continuing 
delight. 

The incomparable comics have 
new variations, too — Freddie 
Trenkler, tiny Paul Castle, the 
“Zouaves,” and the Three Bruises 
in their knockabout charwomen 
skit. 

Superb taste and rich blend of 
color in costumes and ingenious 
sets lend a final touch of beauty 
to the profusion of delight in 
“Ieetime of 1948”—a great treat 
for anyone with eves, from four to 
eighty-four. oy as ee 


"CALCUTTA" CONTINUES AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


It’s a third week of Alan Ladd, 
Gai] Russell and William Bendix 
in “Caleutta” on the screen of 
the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, 
Flatbush and DeKalb Aves. The 
balance of the program includes 
the first-run showing of “Danger 
Street” co-featuring Jane Withers 
end Robert Lowery, and Bill Floyd 
at ihe organ console. The giant 
Brooklyn movie house has a:new 
$100,000 air-conditioning system 
in full operation. 


Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 





Presented by Sonja! 


BROADWAY MORALITY PLAY 


The public reception of Ferenc 
Molnar’s “Miracle in the Moun- 
tains” has several points of gen- 
eral theatrical concern. The play 
opened on Friday and closed on 
Saturday. Two _ performances: 
sixty thousand dollars. It would 
have been a miracle on Broadway 
‘had the venture been a success. 





Just why the original director | the Prokofieff Concerto at the Lew- 
withdrew, I can only guess. It is ;isohn Stadium, 138th St. and Am-| | 
harder to imagine why those in| Sterdam Ave., on Monday evening, Gail Russell who shares the screen 
authority assumed that the aged | June " 
| Leonard Bernstein. 
| 


| Molnar, who had never directed a 
, play in his life, could take over | 
jand carry through the staging | 
| chores. Perhaps the producers did | 
| not know that directing is both al 
| difficult and a decisive job in the | 


| building of a production. 


| Hardest of all it is, to figure, Second Week of 30th Anni- 


out why this play was‘ selected. 
“Miracle in the Mountains” is 
; itself a religious miracle play, 
|; originally presented on a_ holy 
occasion. In an accordant mood, 
granting effective dialogue, it has 
tender, even touching moments. 
'But the English version is stilted 


} 
| 





Pianist At Brooklyn Paramount 












William Kapell, pianist, will play 


with Alan Ladd in Paramount's 


23, under the direction of 
“Calcutta.” 





Symphony No. 7, in A......... Beethoven 
Violin Concerto 

50k Te OMI sche ucusicuanel Glazounow 
MICHAEL ROS ER, Soloist 


Stadium Concerts 
Programs 


Band Leader 





Les Elgart and his orchestra head- 

line the new stage presentation 

at Palisades Park for a limited 
engagement. 








Suite from “Petrouchka” 
Strawinsky 





versary Season—1947 





THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
MONDAY. JUNE 23 Conductor: 
: ‘ hte ure LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
(In case of rain, this program will Satular: 
be given sag oe June 25) MARIAN ANDERSON, Ceotenin 
onductor: ; 
Symphony No. 88, 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadium 
| Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sireets 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conductor 


Monday, June 23 at 8:30—Pianist 
WILLIAM KAPELL 


Wed., Ine 25 at 8:30—Violinist 
MICHAEL ROSENKER 
Thurs., June 26 at '8:30—Contralio 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
Saturday, June 28 at 8:30 
General Platofft 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 





}and a enfeebling the LEONA oe EIN ho} | eee 
| emotional drive. Even in a churchly , Soloist: eee Arias: 
| setting, a performance would be | WILLIAM KAPELL, Pianist Largo: “Ombra mai fu” 
' hard to justify. | Sy mphony No. 6, in B minor from “Xerxes” cece Handel 
| Something interesting regarding | (“Pathetique”)  ........ rchaikovsky|une me refuse pas” 
the players may nevertheless be Suite from “Lieutenant Kije ‘ from “Herodiade’’ .......... Massenet 
observed. Without proper direc-| _ Prokokieff! waRiAN ANDERSON, Soloist. 
tion, Julie Haydon was cold, un-|Concerto No. 3, for Piano 

ANG Orchestra orececoccssscccseseee Prokofieff 


moving; she tried with external 
devices to compensate for lack of 
inner emotional force. 


,in his first adequate Broadway 
| part, was outstanding. He rounded 
a caricature into a_ full-bodied 
human being. Without sparing the 
comic surface, he found, under- 
neath, the pathos and the dignity 
that made the rebellious lawyer in 
this little Carpathian town a 
jfigure of almost tragic propor- 
| tions, fit witness to the mountain 
, miracle. 

| There should have been one more 
‘performance of “Miracle in the 
| Mountains,” to be attended by all 
| producers and prospective pro- 
ducers, and backers, of plays. They 
would have had an object lesson 
| in ineptitude. o. Le Be 








\SECOND WEEK FOR "DEAR 
‘RUTH’ AT THE PARAMOUNT 


The combination of “Dear Ruth” 
,on the screen and Perry Como in 
{person is playing to the second 
jlargest business of 1947 at the New 
{York Paramount Theatre, now in 
j its second week. The only attrac- 
tion during the year which has 
‘topped the present show at the 
Paramount was “My _ Favorite 
Brunette.” The picturization of 
Norman Krasna’s stage play of the 
;Same name, which had a two year 
run on Broadway, co-stars William 
{Holden and Joan Caulfield with 
Edward Arnold, Billy De Wolfe 
and Mona Freeman in principal 
roles. Supplementing the film is 
;the screen and radio favorite Perry 
,Como in person. Featured with the 
}singing star :re Lloyd Shaffer and 





WILLIAM KAPELL, Soloist |. = 
No concert on Tuesday, June 24,)"“MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET" | 


The work of E. A. Krumschmidt, |due to City College Commencement.| HOLDS AT THE ROXY 
1 


The 20th Century-Fox film, 
“Miracle on 34th Street,” and the | 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 stage show headed by Jerry Lester, | 
(In case of rain, this program wil]| Art Lund and Jan August, are now | 
be given the next clear night) in their third week at the Roxy | 
Conductor: Theatre. | 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN “Miracle on 34th Street” stars 
Soloist: Maureen O’Hara, John Payne and | 

MICHAEL ROSENKER, Violinist} Edmund Gwenn. 


It$ Another Great Paramount Z-for-1 Show! 


WULLiAM JOAN 


SHOLDEN - (AULFIELD 
* Dear Ruth « 


DE WOLFE ~ARNOLD- FREEMAN 


MARY PHILIPS ¢ VIRGINIA WELLES « KENNY O'MORRISON 
Produced by PAUL JONES ¢« Divected by WILLIAM D. RUSSELL 











A Paramount Picture 
. 


in Ferson B 4 
« PERRYCOMO , 
A LLOYD SHAFFER 


ond His “Chesterfield Supper Club” ORCHESTRA 
frhus HELEN CARROLL sitirites . 
p= LARRY STORCH 


Ata THE FOUR BVANS 


“s « DON BAKER ot the orgon 


Ssetecieianinits FARANOYN Tn it 














his orchestra, Helen Carroll and 
the Satisfiers, Larry Storch, come- 
dian; and the Four Evans. 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! * 


ZIEGFELD 54th Street and 6th 


Prices Mon thru Th 








AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:3}0—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Ave. - Cl 5- 5200, Evenings %:30, 


ALLIED ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS, INC., presents 
DON DeFORE - ANN HARDING - CHARLIE RUGGLES 
VICTOR MOORE -~ GALE STORM 
Roy Del Ruth's 


“IT HAPPENED ON 5th AVENUE" |; 


SCIENTIFICALLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Continuous Performances Doors Open 9:30 A.M 
Popular Prices RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 








urs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 














Qn 


LES ELGART & His Orchestra 


ae. SHOWS & DANCING 
tor FREE Every Aftern. & Eve. Vi 


Free Aerial Ballet @ Free wr 
F. y/ 


1S WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SALT WATER 


JUNE 21, 1947 








“Smash Hit!’—Walter Winchell 


PRICES (incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, $1.80, $2.40. 
Stadium Box Office, AUdubon 3-3400 









RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
Prevent 5 








im esseciotion with JOSHUA LOGAN 





“HILARITY IN PLENTY” 
—Barres, Herald-Trib. 


shar Jos 


4 New Comedy by NORMAN KRASWA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B’way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 














“MASTERFUL . , . 
ENTRANCING” 
— Hawkins, World Tel. 


HELEN HAYES 


Hey Bihany 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 






BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 © Motinees Wed. & Sot. 2:40 
AIR-CONDITIONED 











. JUBILANT and JOYFUL” 
, --Brown, Sat. Rev. of Lit! 


ETHEL MERMAN 


tn The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music ond Lyrics ty IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
_ with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


GAPERIAL THEA,, 45 St. West of B’ way 
, Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 




















THEATER PARTIES: 


ternal) organizations are re- 
|quested when planning theater 











MAUREEN O’HARA - JOHN PAYNE 


“MIRACLE ON 34th STREET" 


20th CENTURY-FOX 
On Stage - In Person: JERRY LESTER - SALICI PUPPETS 
Special! ART LUND Extra! JAN AUGUST Extra! 


R O xX b 7th AVE. & 50th St. 


Doors Open at 
10:30 A. M. 





| parties to do so through Ber- 
jaard Feinman, Manager of the 
[NEW LEADER THFATRICAL 
| DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader 
| "heatrical Department, 7 East 



































15th Street. New York City. 
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LETTERS 





To the Editor 





Should the CP Be Outlawed? 


From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


HERE is a great deal of sentiment 

I now for outlawing the Communist 

Party. That sentiment has some 
echoes within the ranks of organized la- 
bor because the attempts, successful in a 
few cases, which have been made by 
Communists to establish an iron-clad 
control over unions and use the treasury 
and prestige of such unions as they con- 
trol to further the aims of Russia rather 
than the welfare of the workers, has 
aroused a good deal of antagonism 
against them. 

| suggest that the proper position for 
the members and leaders of organized 
labor is to oppose Communists politically 
and in their unions or elsewhere, but to 
oppose attempts to outlaw them also. It 
is very important that Communists 
should be kept out in the open where 
they can be seen and identified relatively 
easily. Outlawing them would prevent 
that and would not kill them but simply 
drive them underground. They would 
reappear under some other camouflage 
just as the Communist Party in Canada 
when it was outlawed there reappeared 
as the Labor Progressive Party. 

A clear-cut distinction must be made 
in dealing with Communists or anyone 
else whom we dislike politically between 
political opposition to them and attempts 
to take away from them their constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, press, and 
assembly and the right to organize a po- 
litical party and to participate in free 
elections. Anyone who is a true liberal 
must be in political opposition to Com- 
munists because they support and try to 
justify the totalitarian dictatorship of 
Soviet Russia which denies all the funda- 
mental rights that liberals hold dear, the 
rights of free speech, press, and assem- 
bly, the right to criticize the govern- 
ment’s policies and officials, the right to 
hold elections after free discussion, and 
the right to an open trial by jury for se- 
rious crimes, ete. But that does not 
mean that we should ape Communists by 
suppressing the most vociferous political 
opponents of our form of government or 
of our proposed foreign policy of giving 
effective aid to nations that are threat- 
ened by Communist aggression, as Pres- 
ident Truman plans to do. 

In general those who believe in pre- 
serving the fundamental civil rights 
which are the core of democracy must be 
men of courage. We must believe that 
democracy can stand on its own feet and 
defeat its opponents in fair argument; 
and that whatever our faults may be we 
ean correct them by democratic methods. 
#Ve do not believe that our people or our 
government are always right, but we do 
believe that using the tools of democracy, 
namely these fundamental civil rights to 
which I have referred, we can correct 
what is wrong. We believe that those 
who want the people to make mistakes 
cau be met and defeated by using the 
same tools of democracy. 

Usually those who want to suppress 
the Communists lack that courage. At 
bottom they really have no faith in de- 
mocracy because they have no faith in 
the people. Their attitude is the Tory 
one that, “the people, Sir, are great 





Telephone, ALgonquin 4-3441 
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beasts.” They fear democratic processes 
and hate the results of democracy, such 
as were achieved during the Roosevelt 
Administration. They dislike paying 
for the war by steeply graduated income 
taxes. They opposed Social Security by 
trying to tell us that everyone would 
have to wear a dog tag, and today they 
tremble lest we broaden our Social Se- 
curity system by health insurance. They 
tear and hate the Wagner Act which 
makes it possible for unions to win col- 
lective bargaining rights by the peaceful 
method of a labor board election instead 
of by strikes. They disliked Roosevelt’s 
Executive Order forbidding racial dis- 
crimination in employment policies by 
companies holding war contracts, and to- 
day they fight the move to abolish racial 
discrimination in job opportunities by 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
Jaws. Since these measures have been 
advocated at one time or other by Com- 
munists to get prestige among union 
members, and since some crackpots. even 
call such measures Communism, the re- 
actionaries cry, “Suppress them; outlaw 
them; get rid of them.” 

That is an attitude of political cow- 
ardice. It is resorted to by those who 
fear they cannot defend and improve our 
democracy by argument or that the 
faults of our democracy can never be 
corrected by democratic methods. It is 
an attitude based on fear of' the people, 
and once enacted into law that attitude 
of fear will end up by completely destroy- 
ing democratic rights. If you suppress 
Communists because you oppose and they 
support Russia’s foreign policy, you will 
go on to suppress those who differ from 
our foreign policy for other reasons. 
Then, since foreign policy is often tied 
up with domestic policy in important 
ways, you will demand the suppression 
of those who criticize the domestic policy 
of the government or the economic sys- 
tem of our country. Once started on the 
slippery path of suppression of those 
with whom we disagree, which is funda- 
mentally the path of political cowardice, 
it is inevitable, to use the phrase of the 
judge in the “Merchant of Venice,” that, 
“Many an error by the same precedent 
will creep into our law,” and democracy 
will be abolished. 

New York City. 


BELL WRITING 
SOCIALIST HISTORY 
From DANIEL BELL 

Social Seience Faculty, The College, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 
@ I am collecting materials on the 
Socialist Party for a history that I am 
writing of that movement. I would ap- 
preciate any aid from readers who have 
and would be willing to loan material. 
I am particularly interested in past is- 
sues of old Socialist periodicals, copies 
of party minutes, convention proceedings, 
factional documents, correspondence af- 
fecting party policy or issues, et al. I 
will pay express charges on all material 
sent and will return it in equal condition. 
Readers who have such mgterial can 
communicate with me at the address 
above. 


S. D. F. Adopts Positive 
Program 


HE Truman Doctrine, its signifi- 
I cance, strength and dangers, were 
debated at the New York City con- 
ventions of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration at its sessions during the week- 
end of June 8-9. The resolution on 
Foreign Policy was adopted after several 
hours of -debate, during which several 
amendments were offered, some accepted 
and others defeated. The highlights of 
the resolution are: 


“Democratic Socialism, as defended by 
the Social Democratic parties of Western 
Europe, is not only the practical solu- 
tion of the postwar chaos, misery and 
hunger, but is also the only positive 
answer to the Communist political of: 
fensive. Indeed, the Social Democrats 
of Europe, and particularly the Labor 
Government of Great Britain, are the 
staunchest and most reliable defenders 
of the democratic way of life in Europe. 
They are, therefore, Enemy Number One 
of World Communism. 


“A constructive foreign policy of our 
country, opposing the Communist im- 
based primarily on 
strengthening those anti-Communist So- 
We therefore urge our 
government to give support to the So- 
cialist and Socialist-dominated govern- 
ments of Western Europe. We must help 
them morally and materially. We must 
facilitate their enormous task of post- 
war reconstructign by deep-reaching so- 
cial reforms. Thus the source of discon- 
tent, in which the Communist demo- 
gogues place their hopes, will be de- 
stroyed. 


perialism, must be 


cialists abroad. 


failure of a series of 
futile solve a_ single 
problem, the obvious failure of our pre- 
vious policy of appeasement by which 
we hoped to win the friendship and 
collaboration of Soviet Russia, the United 
States finally and belatedly has adopted 
the Truman Doctrine. If properly im- 
plemented and applied universally with 
intelligence -and for progressive pur- 
poses, the Truman Doctrine could be- 
come a historic fact, ranking in signifi- 
cance with the Monro@ Doctrine, mark- 
ing the end of American isolation and 
giving assurance to the democratic 
forces of the world that the United 
States will fulfill our commitments 
abroad and protect the independence of 
small nations. It was a promise that the 
United States will not withdraw troops 
from Europe, creating a vacuum to be 
filled by Soviet Communism. 


“Driven by the 
conferences to 


“Any policy involves risks, and the 
Truman Doctrine can be distorted, mis- 
applied, and it might become the _ in- 
strument of selfish American imperialist 
interests. Many non-Communists in 
Europe and America have expressed 
fears of ‘Dollar Diplomacy’ and of 
strengthening of reactionary regimes, 
such as the monarchist government of 
Greece. This danger exists; but there 
are greater dangers in the alternatives 
of isolationism or appeasement. 


“The Truman Doctrine and other such 
action by the United States has been 
necessary because the United Nations is 
now an agency capable of solving the 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 


TAMIMENT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INSTITUTE 


(From Thursday, June 19 to Sunday, June 22) 


Topic: ROADS TO WORLD PEACE 


SPEAKERS: William Agar, Algernon Lee, Chester Williams, J. A. C. C. Alexander, Louis Waldman, Isador Lubin, Norman Thomas, 
Margaret Grant, Carl Berendsen, Awni Khalidy, Chaim Greenberg, M. J. Coldwell, John Keyser. 


CAMP TAMIMENT, PA. 





New York Office: 7 East 15th Street 


problems and conflicts involved. But it 
should be our policy to strengthen and 
reform the United Nations with the hope 
that some day it may become a real 
federal world government capable of 
taking over the job of preventing ag- 
gression, preserving peace, and solving 
conflicts. 


“Partial and unilateral disarmament 
did not prevent two world wars and 
will not prevent a third. Universal dis- 
armament remains the Socialist and 
democratic ideal. But so long as one 
nation, Russia, insists on and abuses its 
veto power, rejects the Anglo-American 
plan for international inspection to pre- 
vent violation of an agreement, refuses 
cooperation in every field, maintains the 
largest army in the world and boasts 
that it will soon have the atom bomb, 
the United States cannot safely reduce 
its armed forces. 


“The United States cannot and should 
not send expeditionary -forces to other 
nations to overthrow governments we 
do not like, such as those in Russia and 
Argentina. We are, however, already 
intervening in another and justifiable 
way in Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Greece and Turkey. The ques- 
tion is how and for what purpose? We 
have no right to dictate to the people 
of any country their form of govern- 
ment or economy. But we do have the 
right to give them the opportunity to 
decide their fate for themselves, free 
from any domination of Russia or any 
other foreign power. We have assumed 
that responsibility under the Atlantic 
Charter and by our solemn 
made during and after the war.” 


pledges 


os * ~ 


Tae: convention also adopted a “State- 
ment on Political Action” which declared 
that “American Socialists always have 
regarded the creation of a mass party 
as one of their major activities. They 
were of the opinion that such a move- 
ment, broadly based, progressive in its 
aims, and free from old-party ties, .is 
a proper field in which all Socialists 


” 


could work... . 


Therefore it was resolved: “That the 
S.D.F. shall urge all its members in 
New York to join the Liberal Party and 
actively participate in its affairs; and 
that both groups outside New York State 
cooperate on local and state levels with 
other progressive organizations for edu- 
cational and electoral work.” 


Abraham Cahaa, editor of the Jewish 
Daily Forward; Algernon Lee, Gerhart 
Seger, editor of the Neue Volkszeitung; 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, national 
vice-chairman and city chairman, and 
Friedrich Stampfer addressed the con- 
vention; 130 delegates and many visitors 
were present. 


The question of unity with the Socialist 
Party was debated for several hours 
for the National Executive Committee. 
following a report by Louis P. Goldberg 
A .motion was adopted to endorse the 
action of the National Executive Com- 
mittee to continue unity conferences 
with the Socialist Party. 
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* NATIONAL 

National Drive and Eleventh Anni- 
versary Journal will close in July. A 
large and handsome Journal! will be pub- 
jished with numerous greetings from 
S.D.F. and J.S.V. branches, individuals, 
many trade unions, cooperatives, and 
Jabor and fraternal groups. The funds 


yaised through this drive and Journal . 


will be devoted to intensive organization 
work in the fall. ... Friedrich Stampfer, 
noted German Sotial Democrat and 
writer for the “Neue Volkszeitung,” will 
Jeave by plane for Germany on June 23. 
He will address the German Social 
Democratic convention in Nuremburg 
and stay for a few weeks to speak in 
other cities. . . . August Claessens will 
speak at Unity House, Forest Park, Pa., 
July 25-26. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Executive Committee wiil meet 
Wednesday, June 25, at 7:30 p. m.... 
City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, July 2... . S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Houses, Bronx: Dinner- 
Symposium, Friday, June 27, 6:30 p. m., 
at the W. C. School, 100 Van Cortlandt 
Park South. Speakers, Judge Samuel 
Orv, Morris Waldman, August Claessens. 
... August Claessens speaks at the 
Liberal Party Parkchester Club, Tuesday, 
June 24.... Algernon Lee speaks every 
Saturday over Station WEVD at 9:30 
om. ... 4 August Claessens East Bronx 
Branch meets Monday, June 23, 8:30 p. 
m. at 862 East Tremont Ave., Bronx, 
Refreshments will be served. 





A drastic reallocation of engineers and 
ekilled workers to Siberia and the Urals 
has been decided upon by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Pravda re- 
ports. They’ll go whether they want to 
ot not, for the State demands it. Such 
is “ecenomic democracy.” 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Household Fire Insurance 


‘1 per 51,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
. 

We sre the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

end operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 

e 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
o 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 














The New Leader Is Proud te Announce— 


a regular monthly column © 


By 


| NORMAN ANGELL 


Nobel Prize winner and internationally-famed author | 


YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THIS IMPORTANT SERIES | 
OF COLUMNS DISCUSSING CRUCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN |, 
THE WORLD OF TODAY. THIS NEW FEATURE | 
BEGINS NEXT WEEK. 








ADA APPOINTS POLITICAL | 
COMMITTEE 


@ At a meeting held in Detroit 
recently the Executive Board of 
Americans for Democratic Action 
organized a committee including ex- 
perienced and successful liberal po- 
liticians, for the purpose of giving 
political guidance to the governing 
bodies of the organization. The new 
committee is to work out means for 
presenting ADA’s program to plat- 
form committees of major party con- 
| ventions and to plan for political ac- 
tion of local organizations on the | 
precinct level to assist in naming | 
delegates to state and national con- | 
ventions of the major parties. 

According to ADA’s constitution, 
local chapters have complete auton- 
omy to make local endorsements, but 
the new committee will give constant 
advice, information and services to 
local groups. “ADA people are peo- 
litical realists,” said President Wiil- 
son Wyatt. “We have a two-party 
system and liberals must work within 
both parties. Only in precinct poli- 
tices and precinct political action can | 
liberals accept the full challenge of 
democracy.” 

The new Political Committee is 
headed by George Edwards, Presi- 
i dent of the Detroit City Council. 
Among its members are: Franklin | 
D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Mayor Hubert M. 
Humphrey, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Leon Henderson, former OPA Direc- 
tor; Hugo Ernst, President, Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union, AFL; 
William Evjue, published, Madison, 
Wis., Capitol Times; Paul Porter, 
Special Ambassador to Greece; and | 
Monroe Sweetland, publisher of the 
| Molalla, Oregon, Pioneer. 
































‘The total assets of 40 major American 
chemical companies were over $2 billion 
in 1939, says a Twentieth Century Fund 
report, with 3 companies accounting for 
about 65 percent. 

In 1940, says a Twentieth Century 
Fund report, domestic sources supplied 
less than 15 percent of the 757,000 tons 
of rubber consumed in the United States. 
Since Pearl Harbor, however, we have 
built up our domestic productive capacity 
to approximately 900,000 tons. 





For a rare June Vacation... 
| for escape from July dog days... 
for inflation of spirit in August... .| 
for September Indian summer .. .| 


THE HOMESTEAD 


of the Community Church 


(a non-profit summer resort) | 


CARMEL, N. Y. 
Rate: $35 per week 
Phone: Mahopac 911 




















How to Prevent World War Ill 


I wish to add one hurried suggestron. 
We can win the political fight against 
Communism and Soviet imperialism only 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


problems would impress the Soviet sa- 
tellites much more than notes and state- 
ments at press conferences. At some 
later date—years from now perhaps— 
the Soviet vassals, seeing the advantages 
of the international government of the 
democracies, would endeavor to cut loose 
from Russia’s grasp. 


I think the democracies can defeat 
Russia and Communism by peaceful 
means. We must vigorously fight the 
political war that is now already raging 
between the two worlds. If we win it—as 
I am sure we can—there will be no shoot- 
ing war. The only way of avoiding the 
Third World War is to accept the poli- 
titieal challenge flung out to us by Mos- 
cow and show that our way of life is 
superior. 


if America’s leaders understand that 
Capitalism cannot defeat Communism. 
If the choice for Europe and Asia is 
Capitalism or Communism they will go 
Communist. Fortunately, there is an- 
other alternative. It is Mixed Economy, 
or Social Democracy, the way of the 
British Labor Government. The less re- 
actionary America is in domestic politics 
and economy the more sympathy and un- 
derstanding we will have for the efforts 
of Europe and Asia to find a new way 
which is neither pure capitalism nor 
totalitarian Communism. The world is 
changing and Americans must at least 
know about the changes even though we 
in our strength and wealth can still re- 
sist them. 











The Economic Plight.of Europe 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
creation of efficient machinery to achieve 
such a plan realistically, can help. 


‘* * * 


The Next Steps 


Tre following coordinated efforts are 
therefore needed to save Western Eu- 
rope from infiltration or aggression 
from the East and, at the same time, 
io provide the maximum hope of avoid- 
ing a Third World War. 

1—Somewhere in Europe, a defensive 
“jine” must be established, past which 
no trespassing by infiltration or ag- 
gression will be permitted. Russia and 
her satellites, as well as the population 
west of such a marking, will have to be 
convinced that any attempt to trespass 
will meet with resolute resistance by all 
means vot short of war. West of that 
line, any attempt to change the forms 
of governments by any means other than 
those of free voting and unfettered elec- 
tions, will be considered as aggression 
and will be answered by military force. 

2—The nations west of such a “line” 
will have to be assisted in building up 
their own defensive forces to a sufficient 
level so as to be capable of defending 
the defense marking—so that aid from 
the non-European countries, especially 
from the United States, can arrive in 
time to save these countries from 
invasion. 








3—Economie strengthening of the 
countries West of the defensive line will 
have to be organized on a super-national 
cooperative basis under American leader- 
ship, and will have to consist of three 
groups of activities: 

a) Raising of national production to 
the highest level possible, both for home 
consumption and for export in exchange 
for needed imports. 

b) For a specific, limited peried ef 
reconstruction, Western European re- 
gional preference for exchange of goods 
wil] have to be conceded and organized 
with the proviso that after the period 
of reconstruction, such regional prefer- 
ence will have to be abandoned in favor 
of free world trade. 

¢) Sufficient financial help will have to 
be provided, by public loans and private 
investment, to raise as quickly as possi- 
ble living and wage standards of West- 
ern Europe to a level which will provide 
a realistic chance of establishing free 
trade, at least in the world outside of 
the Soviet orbit, without endangering 
the national economies. of the further 
advanced countries such as the United 
States. Only an efficient realization of 
such a plan, or a close variant, would 
allow us to deal realistically with the 
dangers and threats to our way of life. 
The primary question is: will the Amer- 
ican people recognize this fact in time? 
It is truly a question of to be or not 
to be. 





“Henry Wallace” of Yugoslavia 


(Continued from Page Six) 
Agrarian Party and founded a People’s 
Peasant Party. The cause for the separa- 
tion was simple. Dragoljub Jovanovich 
believed in collaboration with the Com- 
munists. He demanded that Yugoslavia’s 
policy take inte account the Western 
democracies but at the same time be 
loyal to the Soviet Union. He asked for 
sincere collaboration with the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia against fascism and 
reaction both in and out of the country. 
He insisted that collaboration could be 
achieved which would defend freedom of 
human thought and dignity. 

Jovanovich had been for years a sin- 
cere friend and collaborator of the Soviet 
Union. He considered the Russian Revo- 
lution as progress of mankind in spite 
of the terrible sacrifices and the many 
victims. He thought the Russian Revo- 
lution would mean to posterity what the 


French revolution had come to mean. 

To people who objected that the Rus- 
sian Revolution imposes its reforms ‘ 
through bloody massacres, Jovanovich 
answered that every new idea has in- 
evitably to be born in blood and must go 
through blood to arrive at a destination. 
He believed that the Russian Revoutien 
would open an enormous reservoir of new 
talent which could otherwise never be 
He believed that through 
the Russian Revoution millions of people 
could take active participation in the 
cultural achievement of mankind through 
general education. Dragoljub Jovanovich 
believed that the people’s government is 
the goal in itself and not the means for 
a minority to take and keep power. He 
fought Fascism not only because he saw 
in it an instrument of reaction, but also 
the power of an outlawed gangsterism. 

[To be concluded next week} 


discovered. 





Dollars vs. Guns 
(Continued from Page One) 

merely for the possession of oil wells in a remote 
Mr. Wallace makes himself ridiculous in 
his original statement when he suddenly parades as a 
spokesman of petroleum interests and oil imperialism. 
There are more important issues ia the world than 
Arabian oil, and there are peoples more numerous 
and civilized whose fate and well-being is of concern 
to the Minited States. There are,areas in Europe and 
in the Far East whose complete sovereigniy and inde- 


country. 
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pendence from Russia are a condition for the security 


of the United States. 


If war should really become inevitable. it will be 
fought for higher purposes than animate the self- 
appointed candidate for the American Presidency. 


* 


of Western Europe. 


The Future of Marshall's Plan 


Marsuat's plan for aid to Europe is sensible 
only if it is a part of the Truman program. It must 
be the prelude to a new organization of free nations 
Their rehabilitation will lead 


to their political strengthening; on a higher economic 


level, they will alsa be able to display a greater 


military potential. Their union—this must be stated 
openly and frankly—will have to resist Soviet ex- 
pansion and conquest and, with American help, help 


* to turn the tide. This will be precisely the reason 


freedom. 


why Moscow will certainly denounce the new union 
as a “war-mongering bloc.” 
free and strong peoples from struggling for theic 


But nothing can prevent 


This is the principal, the only meaning of Mac- 
shati’s plan, if it is te be realized. 























Moral Schizophrenia 


HE name of Ralph Barton Perry, professor of 
-_ philosophy at Harvard, recently appeared in a 

list of a dozen or so very special friends of 
the Soviet regime, published in Pravda. This list 
also included such names as Henry Wallace, Claude 
(“Red”) Pepper, Joseph KE. Davies, the Rev. William 
Howard Melish, Paul Robeson and Albert Einstein, 
and was a good deal more accurate than much of 
the news that appears in the Soviet Communist 
Party organ. 

Professor Perry goes far to justify Pravda’s acclaim 
by a letter which he recently published in The New 
York Times. This letter neatly packages almost all 
the fallacies with the help of which friends of Mos- 
cow in this country have tried to sabotage our na- 
tional policy of active defense against aggressive 
Communism. 

There is the familiar sneer, expressed in’ rather 
oblique academic language, about the absence of 
perfect democracy in present-day Greece and Turkey. 
There is the equally familiar reproachful suggestion 
that, since Franco and Peron profess opposition to 
Communism, it is a mortal sin for us to take the same 
attitude. 

Professor Perry and his associates in Pravda’s 
galaxy of American champions are intimately ac- 
quainted with many Communist front organizations 
in this country. But-there is one such organization 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is not in existence. 
and for which I suggest the following title: “League 
to Expose the Undemocratic Character of Any State 
Which Is Threatened by Soviet Expansion.” 


It makes no difference what country may be de- 
signed for the next Soviet territorial or political 
grab, Poland or the Baltic States, China or Greece or 
Turkey. The anvil chorus of friends of Moscow in 
foreign countries immediately begins to call the roll 
of the alleged dreadful crimes and shortcomings of 
the regime which opposes Soviet annexation or 
domination. 


No regime anywhere in the world. no matter how 
reactionary or corrupl, is so great a permanent threat 
to human liberty as a Communist dictatorship, simply 
because an indigenous reactionary regime is so much 
easier to shake off than Communist rule backed by 
Soviet military power. And the fact that neither 
Manchuria under Chang Tso-lin nor Ethiopia under 
Haille Selassie was a model democracy was only 
incidental to the political and moral desirability of 
checking Japan in Manchuria in 1931 and Italy in 

wEthiopia in 1935. 


As for the Franco-Peron argument, it 4s quite 
probable that these dictators are also opposed to 
venereal disease. This would be no very good ground 
for coming out in favor of it. There would be a case 
for anxiety if either Franco or Peron, or the two pul 
together, represented a totalitarian power comparable 
in military and political strength with the Soviet 
Union. 


* * _ 


0. R_ victory—our peaceful victory, one trusts— 
ever Soviet totalitarianism must be won under the 
banner of liberty, of national liberation for the peoples 
who have been placed in the political straitjacket 
that is the rule behind the iron curtain, of human 
liberation for the individuals who are oppressed by 
the Communist-dominated police states. There would 
be no moral or political advantage in substituting 
one kind of totalitarianism for another, to replace 
Communism with Fascism. 

But it is democratic America, not authoritarian 
Spain or Agentina, that is furnishing the leadership 
and driving power of the anti-Communist coalition. 
There was far more serious cause for concern in the 
world political situation which preceded our en- 
trance into the late war. As we must now recognize, 
Stalinism was a totalitarian force fully comparable 
in scope and power with Nazism and Japanese 
militarism. Professor Perry was an extremely prolific 
publicist during the war. [ cannot recall that he 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








uttered one word of caution about the fact that Soviet 
totalitarianism was a dangerous and treacherous 
associate in a crusade for human liberty, about the 
peril that Hitler might win the war—in the person 
of Stalin. 

Professor Perry ends in a cloudburst of the wishful- 
thinking so characteristic of the speeches and writings 
of Wallace. He would “reject the strategy of war 
and follow the strategy of peace’”— without defining 
either. He thinks the present problem is one of 
living with Communism, instead of defeating Com- 
munism. One can imagine his righteous indignation 
if one had used this precise phrase about Nazism in 
1940 and 1941. Yet Soviet Communism is just as 
clearly committed, by the words and actions of its 
leaders, to world conquest through military force and 
propaganda subversion as German Nazism ever was. 

He would place “a modus vivendi with Soviet 








Russia first on the order of business.” But that is jusg, 
what we have been seeking from the beginning of 
the German invasion of Russia to the Moscow Com 
ference. The results havé not been encouraging. 






The letter would not have been complete if it ha 
not contained one of our most popular and deep 
rooted fallacies: that we can expect Soviet Com 
munism to settle its differences with western liberalis 























and democracy on a basis of free, fair and peacefa 
competition. 
“We would attempt first of all to create 
throughout the world an atmosphere of peaceful 
rivalry for the good of mankind. We would be 
for and not against.” ' 
The peofessor is behind on his bookwork. He-coul 
not point to even one authentic example in whiel¥ 
Communism has won power or kept power by method@ 
of freedom and toleration. And it does not seem to 
occur to him that one cannot be very convincingly 
“for” the eternal values of western civilization withs? 
out being outspokenly “against” a system that repe 
resents an utter negation of these values. q 
One cannot be for freedom without being agains§i 
slavery. One cannot be for humanity without being! 
against the brutality of the slave-labor concentratio 
camp and mass deportation. One cannot, without 
falling into moral and cultural schizophrenia, hold 
up the banner of western civilized values in the face 
of the Nazi challenge and haul it down in the faeg 
of the Communist challenge. 





An Editorial— 


A Positive Approach to Production Problems 


HE National Planning Association announces a 

project which casts a vivid light on the Taft- 

Hartley Bill and the whole process which has 
produced it. President ‘Truman suggested in his first 
message to the 80th Congress that the problems of 
labor in relation to production be studied before the 
initiation of legislation. Congressional leaders pre- 
ferred to legislate first and think afterward—or not 
at all. Now, without regard for political events, the 
Planning Association proposes a study which may be- 
come the basis of future laws and long-term policies. 


As the Association remarks in its announcement, 
we have had a good many examinations into labor 
troubles during the past three-quarters of a century. 
Most of them have been motivated by what might be 
called the devil theory of social causation. You hang 
the blame for things which go wrong on some person 
or group and then you persecute the proscribed crimi- 
nal, This primitive sort of procedure has been per- 
fectly exemplified in the preparation of the Taft- 
Hartley Bill. During 1946 we had a lot of strikes. 
Strikes make people impatient. Unions are connected 
with strikes. So a law to hold the unions down will 
stop strikes. That will increase production and the 
whole world will be happier. 


Now this bill, thus motivated and produced, is on 
the President's desk. Attention is centered on whether 
the President will veto or not veto. The considerations 
advanced on both sides are political. The chief ques- 
tion is not whether the bill is good or bad but how 
party fortunes in the 1948 campaign will be influ- 
enced by this or that action. The world is dependent 
upon the stability of the American productive system. 
Measures which will affect-it are of importance to all 
mankind. Yet this bill is being discussed in terms 
which border on the frivolous. 

The Planning Association proposes a sharp break 
with this traditional method of going about our think- 









































ing on this basic social problem. Instead of investigate 
ing teouble it will look into areas which are free of 
trouble. Under the leadership of Clinton Golden, ang 
imposing body of experts will try to “discover how 
much peace there is and what makes peace.” 


Peace practically never makes the headlines. The 
industries and tnions which carry on production 
quietly and successfully escape notice. Consequently? 
they are overlooked by the great public and by the} 
politicians who are dependent on public whims. So] 
voters and politicians who have had little experience 
of these matters get an unbalanced picture of what? 
is going on. All the experience of industrial leaders} 
with the old and well-established unions is overlooked, 

This state of affairs the action of the Planning Asso-¥ 
ciation is calculated to correct. Typical firms in varie 
ous areas will be selected for examination. Letters] 
are being sent to 5,000 kev individuals among labor- 
management groups requesting nominations of firms 
to be surveyed. The object is to discover the founda¢ 
tions of the peace which has been maintained. Once} 
we have a clear statement of how most firms and most 
unions keep the peace, we shall be in a better position 
to suggest changes to the leaders on both sides ia 
industries where stoppages have occurred and produc- 
tion has been cut down. This is the rational way of 


going about the business. 


The one thing certain is that the Taft-Hartley Billy: 
if it becomes law, will solve no problems. Not a single 
reason for discontent will be removed. Though the} 
authors, presumably, were motivated by a desire tog 
increase the productivity of industry, they had in their 
minds no picture of the causes of strikes and had nog 
notion of how one would go about preventing them.) 
It is to be hoped that the efforts of the National Plane 
ning Association will lead to better thinking and more 
rational action on the part of some future Congress, 
perhaps the eighty-first. 
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